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THE PRESIDENT AND OTHER 

REPUBLICANS 

\ GREAT deal of Republican criticism 
4 upon the Administration has been made 
in the spirit of Mr. CONKLING’s reported re- 
mark ofJast spring—a report made under 
circumstances which demanded his denial 
of it if untrue—that if the whole truth of 
the Louisiana business were known, it would 
sink the President and the Administraiion 
to the lowest depths of infamy. The most 
recent illustration of this spirit is the at 
tempt to represent the President as repent- 
ing his official course in Louisiana and South 
Carolina, and as declaring that he had found 
the majority of his party right and he him- 
self in the wrong. With no other authority 
to speak for him than any observer of his 
course may claim, we are very sure that the 
President has neither said nor thought that 
his course was wrong, because it was simply 
constitutional. We have no doubt what 
ever that Mr. ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS 
states the simple truth in saying, as we 
have often said, that the President has had 
no “ policy” toward the Southern States but 
that of obeying the Constitution and en- 
forcing the laws, which is precisely his 
“policy” toward the Western States and 
New England. Mr. STEPHENS truly says: 

“It is the President's business and bounden duty to 
administer the laws of the country, nothing more. I 
do not see how his present position can possibly be 
construed into any change of policy whatever. If the 
Democrats of the South have been guilty of fraud at 
the ballot-box, it is the President's duty to prosecute 


each case he can find, There is no policy in that. It 
is law.” 





Mr. Evarts also states clearly and conclu- 
sively that what has been dene was not an 
“experiment” nor a “ policy,” but a duty, 
and that while the President was mistaken 
in believing that the Southern leaders would 
be able to prevent gross outrages, his official 
conduct has not been and could not be in- 
fluenced by such an expectation. 

It is easy to understand the object of the 
studied and steady misrepresentation of the 
President’s position; it is to make him ap- 
pear a weak, credulous, impracticable man, 
and by implication to magnify the Repub- 
licans who are conspicuously his opponents. 
This, indeed, is the more necessary, because 
time and observation confirm the wisdom 
of the general policy that he has pursued. 
It is said, indeed, that, en the contrary, the 
frauds in South Carolina and the renewed 
bullying and terrorizing in other States are 
evidences that he was mistaken in suppos- 
ing that Southern Democrats could be “ con 
ciliated,” or that they would respect the 
rights of the colored citizens. But even 
were this so, even if he had supposed that 
certain leaders could be more influential in 
maintaining such respect than events have 
proved them to be, it was an expectation 
which had and could have nothing what 
ever to do with the discharge of his official 
duty, or with the general wisdom of his view 
of the situation. We presume the Presi- 
dent’s estimate of the proper course to pnr- 
sue was expressed in his inaugural address, 
and we presume that it has never changed. 
Certainly his course has never varied. _ 

The first and paramount necessity of na- 
tional politics when Mr. HaYEs came to the 
Presidency was to relieve the public mind 
of the impression that the primary duty of 
a Republican Administration was to protect 
the colored citizens of the Southern States 
by direct military interposition. It was to 
impress the public mind with the conviction 
that, the Union having been completely re- 
stored, the wrongs of American citizens in 
Louisiana and Mississippi were to be re 
dressed precisely as they are in Maine and 
Minnesota, and in no other way. It was, 
still further, to show to the people of the 
Sonthern States that Republican ascendency 
did not mean perpetual national interference 
in those States to do what was never at 
tempted in other States, and, by reli 


or 


ving 





| asked for permission to do so, 


them of such an apprehension, to destroy, 
on the one hand, the power of Democratic 
demagogues to influence the white popula- 
tion by declaring that they must combine 
to resist Republican national aggression, 
and, on the other, to afford an opportunity 
for the normal play of polities, which would 

and nothing else could—break up the 
color line. It was, in a word, to deal with 
the Southern situation on the great princi- 
ples of the constitution of th 
ernment, and of common- ense, humanity, 
and sagacity, and not w''a that sole pur- 
pose of party advantage which usually de- 
feats itself. This war the tone of the 
President’s inaugural  ilress; this was the 
desire of hosts of the most intelligent and 
patriotic citizens ev’ -y where, and this has 
been the unwaverir ; aim and course of the 
Administration up a the Southern question. 
rhis view, we rep at, has been amply vindi 
cated by the re-alt. The course pursued 
has not, indeed prevented frauds and vio- 


American gov- 


lence in some laces, but it has largely re 
stored the per eption that such offenses are 
not to be dir etly remedied by the national 
government and that alone is an enormous 
gain for ne mal politics and the solution of 
the Southern difficulty. It is now felt and 
acknowledged—and this is an immense vic 

tory for the Administration—that such trou 

bles are to be cured in the Union not by 
physical but by moral and lawful forces. 
If it is said that the culprits are hyenas, the 
rejoinder is the question, Why did we sacri- 
fice our best and dearest to keep ourselves 
tied to hyenas? Those who assert that “ the 
South” is hopeless, hold that the Union is 
impossible. Every patriotic man concedes 
the wisdom of recalling the country to the 
spirit and the methods of the Constitution, 
and it is under such a course that the North 
becomes once more probably Republican. 
But those who have sneered at it as cow- 
ardice or Sunday-school imbecility, and who 
are surely drifting behind the real senti- 
ment of the country, naturally struggle to 
wrest the frauds and violence in the South- 
ern States into a justification of the Repub- 
lican opposition to the Administration as 
treacherous. They gnaw a file. The spirit 
of the Administration in its treatment of 
this question has been a victory for the Re- 
public and for the Republican party. 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA FRAUDS. 

We have seen several specimens of the 
tissue-paper ballots with which the South 
Carolina frauds were accomplished. They 
are rather more than two inches long and 
more than an inch broad, and can be readily 
folded into an ordinary ballot, and they are 
by far the most comely device to which the 
Ku-Klux has resorted. We are informed 
that the fraudulent voting was enjoyed as 
a pastime, and it was thought to be so full 
of fun that no denial is made in many dis- 
tricts, and it is langhed at as excellent jest- 
ing. It is certainly a much gayer method 
of baffling an opposing vote than bunting 
and harrying and whipping and shooting 
the voters, but ballot-stufling, as 
TWEED showed in New York, is an unneces- 
sary trouble. He allowed every body to 
vote at pleasure, but he himself did the 
counting. The contents of the box are un- 
important if there be such a count as is 
necessary for the purpose. Even the South 
Carolina evidence of scrupulous fairness, 
which consisted in blindfolding a confed- 
erate and letting him draw out the good 
ballots and leave the spurious, so that stuff- 
ing was supplemented by exhaustion, may 
be dispensed with if a judicious count is 
secured. 

The use of the same tissue ballots in so 
many counties showed that they proceeded 
from head-quarters, and indicate a matured 
plan of general fraud. This is apparently 
confirmed by the fact that Republicans were 
not allowed among the managers of election. 
In Orangeburg County, in 1876, the Demo- 
cratic party was represented on the Board 
»f Commissioners of Election by a Democrat 
appointed by Governor CHAMBERLAIN on 
Democratic recommendation, and at each 
precinct the Democrats had a manager of 
election of their own choosing. 


even 


This year, 
as we are informed, Governor HAMPTON, in 
defiance of the law, refused to allow the 
Republicans any representative upon the 
Board of Commissioners, or a single man- 
ager at any precinct, while at Orangeburg 
Court-house the deputy United States mar- 
shals, upon their appearance at the polls, 
were arrested by State constables, and re- 
leased only upon a promise not to attempt 
to do their duty. At the closing of the 
polls two of the Republican candidates ask- 
ed to witness the count and to keep tally, 
but they were peremptorily refused, al- 
though the law of South Carolina expressly 
provides that the count shall be made open- 
iy. A deputy United States marshal pre- 
sented his commission, stated that the law 
commanded him to witness the count, and 
For this of- 
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fense he was arrested, beaten, and impris- 
oned. 

This is the way in which the election was 
carried in Sovth Carolina. The offices have 
been fairly stolen, but not a candidate will 
probably decline to accept, and there is as 
yet no local remedy. Prosecution would 
be followed by trial before juries composed 
of the offenders. And there is as yet no 
public sentiment which openly condemns 
such practices. In New York, it will be 
remembered, we had the same fraudulent 
manipulation of the vote in 1969; and if 
General GRANT'S election had depended upon 
this State, he would have been swindled out 
of it. It will be remembered, also, that we 
did not appeal to the national govern- 
ment, and that it was only by an extraor- 
dinary public movement that the managers 
of the fraud were overthrown. The con- 
spirators were apparently as supreme as 
those in South Carolina, They controlled 
courts and juries. They muzzled the press 
and pocketed lawyers. But the protest 
made itself heard and felt, and the TwrEp 
gang was dispersed. Such must be the proc 
ess in South Carolina, Offenses against the 
laws of the United States must be pursued 
in the constitutional manner. The frauds 
which necessarily imperil, by their possible 
consequences hereafter, the peace of the 
country, must be steadily denounced and 
exposed. But it is not the duty of the na- 
tional government to serve as a State police, 
nor to conduct elections in the States. 


THE BACON BALLOT-BOX. 


A very valuable contribution to the hon- 
esty of elections is the BAcon ballot-box, 
which has been patented, and which de- 
serves the most careful attention of all who 
are interested in honest voting and count- 
ing, and of those who have official charge 
of elections, who together comprise the 
whole body of American citizens. The 
mechanism of the box is very simple, and 
its successful operation requires only some 
slight changes in the electoral laws. It 
numbers every ballot with a detective com- 
bination, preventing “stuffing” and “ sup- 
plying” and stealing, and instantly showing 
spurious ballots. It has been tested by 
skillful experts, who have ingeniously 
sought to evade its operation, but every 
point seems to have been guarded. All such 
inventions are, of course, proximate. They 
offer defenses against mischiefs already 
known, and even against many which may 
be suggested by those that are known. But 
they naturally suggest a new kind of abuse 
to avoid the new guards. This is the con- 
dition of all progress. Nothing, also, can 
protect a poll where there is no indication 
of the number of votes cast, and where the 
inspectors are in collusion both as to the 
number and character of the vote. In other 
words, no invention can abolish rascality. 
But an invention may very seriously embar- 
rass it and practically nullify it. This is 
the aim of the BAcon ballot-box, which is 
admirably adapted to secure its purpose. 
It hae been seen and approved by intelli- 
gent and skillful men of all kinds, and de- 
serves a candid and close inspection. 


THE NEW REGIME IN CANADA. 


A SHREWD Canadian observer says that 
he fears the effect of the grand incursion of 
flunkyism under Lord LoRNE and the Prin- 
cess Which is about descending upon the 
continent, and fears it for its effect upon 
the social character of the United States as 
well as that of Canada. The Dominion is 
largely independent, but it is the natural 
desire of the aristocratic element in the 
British government, which under the Bra- 
CONSFIELD Administration is absolutely in 
the ascendent, to keep Canadian sentiment 
faithful by setting up a semi-royal court 
with a real princess at its head. The Amer- 
ican Jenkins is already keenly alive to the 
fact that such a personage is coming, and 
has already celebrated her bath and her 
breakfast upon shipboard the morning after 
sailing. That such delightful intelligence is 
conspicuously published shows that shrewd 
news purveyors for the American public 
know that there is an interest in it and a 
demand for it. Indeed, it has been some- 
times suspected that the Great Republic 
furnishes as thorough snobs as the British 
Empire itself. 

The political end of the appointment of 
the Marquis of Lorne to be Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada is, as we have intimated, 
to withstand Canadian tendencies toward 
closer identification with the United States, 
and to diffuse greater glamour over the BEa- 
CONSFIELD régime. It is undersiood that 
the general policy of the new Administra- 
tion in Canada will be one of protection, and, 
as is assumed, against the United States. 
An intelligent correspondent of the London 
Times, writing from Montreal on the 28th of 
October, says, “A policy not of protection 





—-—— only 
for its own sake, but of protection jy orde 
to obtain or force reciprocity from the Unit. 
ed States, will in the coming Session be the 
key-note of Sir Joun Macponal D's fin ; 
and he shrewdly adds, “The losg of a si 
gle market will be a more efficac ious pe 
opener to the acute Yankees than the pe 
rusal of a hundred free-trade pamphlets.” 
The writer also says that Canada ean never 
fully develop her resources under the fos 
tering care of protection, but that an ad. 
justment of the tariff will give breathiy 
space. He evidently anticipates ultimate 
reciprocity, and he boldly asks whether that 
will be the halting-place, or but the first step 
to a complete Zollverein. This, he thinks 
would be the last inducement for union with 
“the States.” To others it 
very differently 

The financial article of the Toronte Mai 
which is the chief Conservative journal, in 
replying to this letter, admits that the epin- 
ion which it combats seems to be making 
way in the country 


ance ” 


might appear 


That opinion ip gen- 
eral is that reciprocity is essential to @ 


' ana- 
dian prosperity. The 


policy ot seclusion 
and of exclusion can not be a permanent 
advantage, and the question will become 
more and more distinct, whether there js 
any worthy object gained by the total prac- 
tical separation of the English-speaking 
race upon the continent. 


This is essential. 
ly the Canadian question. 


It is very much 
more vital for our neighbors than for ys 
and the semi-royal Administration wil] not 
be a real benefit if it tends to obscure or 
perplex the friendly consideration of the 
question 


A DUTY OF CONGRESS. 

Ir is computed that there will be about 
ten weeks of legislative days at the coming 
session of Congress. The time will be very 
short, but we urge again that no more im- 
perative duty will be presented than that 
of providing for the adjustment of any 
question that may arise in the election of 
President. The nece ssity of such action 
has been made painfully evident. The per- 
il of neglecting it is perfectly plain. To 
say that the Constitution has settled it is 
like saying, when a child is falling from a 
third-story window, that God will provide, 
Has the Constitution settled what is to be 
done if an objection is made to any electoral 
vote? Has it settled the discussion that 
has arisen in regard to the function of the 
Vice-President—a discussion that involves 
civil war? Has it settled whether Con- 
gress shall go behind the certificate of 
a State? 
tious upon which the government came into 
such vital danger in 1876? The Constitu- 
tion points out in a general way the general 
course of proceeding. It is for the law to 
prescribe the details of the course. 

That is what the bill of Mr. EpMunpDs, to 
which we have already referred, proposes to 
do. There is no question of the necessity 
of such provision. The inadequacy of the 
existing slipshod and dangerous process has 
been plainly pointed out. The subject has 
been very ably and amply discussed, and 
what is now needed is action. The country 
does not wish to enter upon the election of 
1880 with the consciousness that it is run- 
ning for luck in avoiding a civil convulsion. 
Let it be distinctly understood either that 
Congress will or will not make itself a Re- 
turning Board and investigate the poll re 
turns in every State, and whether at every 
national election it is to be agreed that vis- 
iting statesmen shall proceed from some of 
the States into others to see that the State 
officers do their sworn duty. We are now 
in a situation upon the subject which is 
both superlatively ridiculous and imminent 
ly dangerous, and it is the duty of Congress 
to provide for the national relief without 
delay. 


Has it settled any of the ques- 


SILVER. 

Ir is hardly possible that the inflatienists 
will attempt to move for a repeal of the Re- 
sumption Act, both because of the certainty 
of a veto, and of the impossibility of final 
action before the law goes into effect. The 
general soundness of public sentiment upon 
the financial question has been so signally 
demonstrated that the more interesting 
question is the probable action of Congress 
about silver. There is some indication of 4 
desire to tamper with the value of the gold 
coins to adjust them with silver, which 
would be the substitution of silver for gold 
as the standard—a fluctuating for a compar- 
atively steady metal; and it would be re- 
pudiation in just the degree of the redue- 
tion. Now the one thing which the election 
may be held to have settled is the policy 
of maintaining perfectly the national good 
faith. That more currency is needed is dis- 
proved by every indication, but what is im- 
peratively required is the regulation of the 
increase of a legal tender which is about 
fifteen per cent. below the value of a dol- 
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THE WOUNDED KNIGHT. 
FROM HEINE. 


1 know of an ancient story: 
Neart-wounded there lies alone 
A rider of knightly glory, 
For faithless his love is grown. 


As faithless must he condemn her, 
The light of his loving eyes, 
And this is his sad dilemma, 
His pain he must despise. 


He might in the lists declare him, 
*Mong riders of knightly fame: 

“Now may he for combat prepare him 
Who soileth my true love’s same.” 


But to meet him no rider goeth, 
In silence they stand apart, 

He must turn the lance that he throweth 
*’Gainst his own accusing heart, 


A BATTLE IN THE CLOUDS, 

Tue spirited engraving on our first page shows 
a young Indian brave in fierce battle with a gray 
eagl The field of contest is the summit of a 
lofty mountain, and the prize for which the hu- 
man savage risks his life—for a gray eagle is no 
mean antagonist—is the rich spoil of magnifi- 
cent feathers so dear to the heart of every Indian. 
He uses them for many purposes—to decorate 
his head-dress, his robes, his leggings, and to give 
accuracy to the deadly flight of his arrows. For 
the latter purpose they are split lengthwise. They 


are rarely used whole in decoration, the Indians 


displaying considerable skill in combining por- 
tions of differently colored feathers so as to pro- 
duce an effect pleasing to the barbaric taste. 

The young brave in our picture appears to 
have lured his eagle to the place where he him 
sell was lying concealed in the brush-wood by 
means of a rabbit securely tied to the trunk of a 
fallen tree. Attacking the king of birds with his 
“coup” stick, instead of with the rifle or the bow, 
is probably an act of bravado, to display his prow- 
ess for the admiration of some dusky coquette of 
the forest. 


A THANKSGIVING QUERY. 

“Great land o’ Goshen!” said old Joe Com- 
stock, “ what I want to know is, what’s the use o’ 
Thank’ givin’ when there ain’t nothin’ to be thank- 
ful for? And where's the good o’ runnin’ arter 
an onsartainty? A rollin’ stone gathers no moss.” 

“And a gangin’ foot is aye gettin’,” said Si 
Pettingili, the country store-keeper. Not but that 
he agreed with his old friend Joe in deploring 
he wickedness and willfulness of his only son’s 
leaving the homestead and going out West. Si 
Pettingill hated to see an extra wrinkle in his 
neighbor’s fine and florid face, who was only 
known as old Joe because there was a young Joe 
grown to manhood It was only a week before 
Thar:ksgiving, and a queer time for extra wrin- 
sles, but Si couldn’t afford to lose an opportunity 
for proving his kuowledge of proverbs, and com- 
bating the oracular prophecy of one by that of 
another. The country store was the high centre 
of argument No subject was too solemn or too 
frivolous, too high or too low, too light or too pro- 
found, for discussion. The summer was done, and 
the harvest was ended, and although the weather 
was too warm to admit of a fire in tie big cylin. 
der of sheet-iron that stood the year round as a 
rallying point for the controversies of the coun- 
try, it began to be noticeable that more tobacco 
was bought and used in that vicinity than for 
many a month back, and the arm-chairs and bar- 
rel heads began to be occupied. 

“They do say,” said Monk, the milier, “ that 
the heft and richness o’ grain out there is most 
amazin’, and the sile is that soft you can put yer 
arm clean down to yer elbow in it. If I was’s 
” And here the miller paused, 
for his friend the farmer brought his hand down 
heavily on an adjacent box of soap. 

“ And ain’t his own land rich enough? Look 
at that there ten-acre field o’ corn, and look at 
them punkins! Though, for that matter, where’s 
the use o’ corn for turkeys, or turkeys for Thank’- 
givin’, if a man’s own flesh and blood flies in the 
face o’ Providence like my Joe ?” 

“ He ain’t goin’ before Thank’givin’, surely ?” 

“ He calkilates te start to-morrow night,” said 
the farmer, dolefully. 

Then the group about the store expectorated 
with mournful precision, and shook their heads, 
and hoped he wouldn’t regret such a precipitate 
abandonment of this world’s blessings. Old Joe 
Comstock untied his fine pair of mules, and went 
jolting away to the Comstock farm, followed by 
the sympathizing remarks of his neighbors. And 
as the dust rolled away, another vehicle was seen 
approaching, a high-seated jaunty affair with yel- 
low wheels, drawn by a long, clean-limbed creat- 
ure that was out of sight before his points could 
be well discussed and criticised. In truth, the 
good folks upon the porch of the country store 
were more interested in the couple that were seat 
ed fashionably aloft upon the gay box of the 
wagon. A fleeting vision of laughing blue eyes, 
and yeilow curls wantoning with the November 
wind, and the pale dark face of a stranger in 
close proximity to these charms, caused the wise 
heads upon the porch to wag again with melan- 
choly unison. 

“*Tain’t the natur’ of the sile that young Joe 
complains of,” said one. 

“Nor yet the corn, nor the punkins,” said an- 
other; “it’s that he ain’t got the stomach for 
’em he used to hev before that city fellow broke 
his wagon in front of the widow Benson’s door, 
and took a notion to Kitty ” 

“And I swan to man ef the widow ain’t that 
set up about it she’s hevin’ black Sam to do her 
fall whitewashin’.” 

She’d better not count her chickens before 


young ’s Joe— 





they’re hatched. That fellow don’t mean to mar- 
ry Kitty Benson; she'll fall between two stools, 
that’swh at Kitty’ll do. She'll get shet of Joe, 
and lose this city chap, after all. Joe was in 
dead earnest, poor fellow, but this chap’s only 
foolin’.” 

Which was not altogether true. The “city 
chap” had begun perhaps in rather a trifling mood. 
He considered the remarkable interest which he 
took in this little rustic was all due to his artistic 
perceptions. About six weeks before, in passing 
through the village, his horse had stumbled upon 
a big bowlder in front of the widow’s door, and 
one of the yellow wheels had come to grief. It 
was the most natural thing in the world for Mr. 
Morton to knock at the nearest door, and equally 
natural that the widow should ask him in. Kit- 
ty lay sound asleep, with her curly head on the 
kitchen table, all the yellow tangle of it tumbled 
carelessly about the exquisite line of her brow 
and curve of her rounded cheek. Her brown lash- 
es just merged into the flush upon her face, and 
her red lips were parted, showing the white even 
teeth within. Mr. Morton was suddenly seized 
with a colorist’s enthusiasm. The low-ceiled room, 
with its wooden rafters smoke-seasoned richly, 
the quaint, primitive furniture about him, the 
ruddy face and rustic attire of the widow as she 
held the candie so that it shone full upon the 
sleeping girl—ali these impressed Mr. Morton’s 
mind, entirely, as he believed, from an ideal point 
of view. He wished an artist friend of his might 
be there at the moment; he might make a pret- 
ty little penny by the inspiration; the whole 
thing was one of those happy little effects that a 
Greuze could make a masterpiece of. 

“Laws a mercy!” said the widow, with kindly 
curiosity, “ there ain’t nobody hurt, I hope ?” 

“Only the wagon wheel,” said Mr. Morton. 

“ And you want to git to town? Well, now, I 
reckon Joe Comstock must be up and about yet. 
I saw a light at the farm a bit ago. If Joe’s up, 
he'll take you down to the railroad.” 

“ Does every body go to bed here at night-fall?” 
said Mr. Morton, taking out his watch, but finding 
it hard to withdraw his eyes long enough from 
that picture in the candle-light to look at the 
time. “It can’t be eight o'clock.” 

“ Well, you see, the young folks went chestnut- 
ting to-day, and they’re about tuckered out; but 
if you'll wait a minute, I'll get a lantern, so’s you 
can pick your way down the back lane. That’s 
a short-cut to the Comstock farm; and if Joe’s 
up, he’ll take you down reasonable. He can’t be 
done his chores yet.” 

“TI hope he'll bungle long enough about his 
chores to be up when I get there,” said Mr. 
Morton. 

He had not taken his eyes from the sleeping 
beauty, and was suddenly surprised to see her 
lift her head from her arm and open wide her 
eyes upon him, while the flush deepened in her 
face, and even stole down upon her throat and 
the white bit of her neck that was visible. 

“ Joe never bungles about any thing,” she said. 

“Is he a friend of yours?” said Mr. Morton, 
modulating his voice to a wonderfully gentle tone. 

“ Never mind what he is,” replied Kitty, hotly ; 
“but he’s no bungler—of that you may be sure.” 

Here she slipped away and vanished up a dark 
little staircase, and suddenly all the charm went 
out of the picture. 

“The central figure taken away,” said Mr. 
Morton to himself, as he picked his way to the 
Comstock farm,“ of course the whole effect is 
marred; but it was a fine interior—very fine.” 

That “central figure’ followed Mr. Morton to 
the farm, and all the way down to the ruilroad. 
He found Joe Comstock up and ready to accom- 
modate him, and had to concede with Kitty that 
Joe was no bungler; there was a quick capacity 
about the sturdy hands that handled the reins, 
and a natural grace and vigor in all his move- 
ments—the little that he said was terse and to 
the point, but Mr. Morton found him taciturn and 
reserved after the first mile or two. He had ven- 
tured to speak of the inmates of the cottage. 

“] think it probable the young girl was one of 
the nutting party of to-day,” said Mr. Morton. 

“More’n likely,” said Joe. 

“Isn’t her name Benson ?—Kitty Benson ?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if ’twas!” said Joe, and 
relapsed into gruff monosyllables. The road was 
rough and dark, and the drive was exceedingly 
disagreeable. Mr. Morton was glad to fall back 
upon his memory and imagination for amusement. 
The bit of interior he could recall vividly enough 
to reproduce to his friend Sydney that night, if 
he should happen to meet him at the reception. 
There was every shade of brown in the sketch, 
from the ockre in the rafters to the lighter tints 
in the girl’s hair. Kitty had been asleep for 
three hours at least, and Joe Comstock was 
dreaming of her under his patchwork quilt, when 
Mr. Morton reached the city. It was long after 
midnight when he got to the reception, and at 
least one young heart there had lost all zest in 
the entertainment—two hearts, for an old one in 
the vicinity had grown exceedingly heavy as the 
hours wore away. 

“It’s strange Mr. Morton don’t come, Made- 
line,” Mrs. Van Vleet said to her daughter. 

“Yes, mamma,” said poor Madeline. 

“Didn’t he say he would be here, Madeline ?” 

“Oh yes, mamma; please don’t say any more 
about it ;” and then the elder lady walked majes- 
tically away, the feathers upon her head nodding 
in mournful unison with her thoughts. And at 
that moment Mr. Morton entered, making his way 
to a group of exquisitely d»essed and beautiful 
women, who received him with enthusiasm: there 
really were so very few available parties that sea- 
son, and Mr. Morton was so unexceptionable in 
every way, and had shown some decided inclina- 
tion to “range himself,” and make somebody 
comfortable in their mind about the wretchedly 
uncertain and procrastinating future. He was 
still in the market, though his attentions had been 
rather pronounced of late to Miss Van Vleet; but 
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she was cold and reserved, and must take her 
chance—the tournament was open to all; so all 
these beautiful women fluttered their fans, and 
in their softly modulated musical voices said 
charming things to the tardy arrival. But Mr. 
Morton, with many a winning smile and whis- 
pered compliment, went listlessly by. His face 
wore that vacuous and bored expression which is 
considered in society an evidence of cultivation, 
but in truth it was only that he was still absorbed 
in artistic reflections. He went on to the further 
end of the room, where in feverish, haughty, un- 
compromising but agonizing reserve sat Miss Van 
Vieet. Her mother had nudged and frowned and 
beckoned, all to no purpose, when Mr. Morton 
entered the room. 

“You can at least allow yourself to be seen,” 
said her mother, acrimoniously. 

“Tf he wants me, he can find me,” said Made- 
line, with a sharp pang of fear and distrust, which 
deepened when at last he reached her side, and 
said, in the most commecplace way in the world, 

“ Did you save that waltz forme?” And when 
she looked up in his face with a thrill of delight, 
and found no response there, only that vague, 
listless, dreamy expression, her own beautiful 
face grew almost haggard with the intensity of 
her emotion; it was all she could do to keep the 
hot, wretched tears out of her eyes. 

“Why are you so absent to-night ?” she said at 
last. “ What is it you are thinking of ?’ And 
then, as they were whirling—no, not whirling, but 
languidly stepping about—in the waltz, he told 
her of his accident, and described to her minutely 
the bit of interior which had so charmed him. 

“The queer, quaint old room,” he went on to 
say, “with its smoke-colored rafters, and the 
country-woman holding the lamp over the beau- 
tiful sleeper, was something striking in its way ; 
and when the eyes were opened and full of opal- 
ine and changing lights, brought about, no doubt, 
by the effect of the candle, I assure you it was 
delightful. I was really glad, Miss Van Vleet, 
that a matter of pure art should so occupy and 
divert my mind under the vexatious circumstances. 
And there is Sydney now—you'll excuse me, 
won't you, if I go over to him ?” 

Certainly she would excuse him. What else 
could the poor girl do? 

Mr, Morton led Madeline to her mother, and 
that ponderous female eagerly whispered: “ Has 
he spoken, Madeline—only tell me, dear, has he 
spoken ?” 

“ Of course not, mamma; how could he, in the 
waltz?” 

“He was talking so earnestly. I never saw 
him quite so earnest before. I thought perhaps 
he had spoken.” 

You see that word “spoken” was so much— 
so vexatiously much! A man could talk the core 
of a woman’s heart out, and yet at the end of it 
all not have “spoken.” 

“ He is talking just as earnestly with Mr. Syd- 
hey now, mamma; he is interested in art just 
now.” The bitterness in the voice of her daugh- 
ter tinged acridly the thoughts of poor Mrs. Van 
Vleet. 

“T shall not accept the colonel’s invitation for 
Thanksgiving,” she said, dolefully. In the mean 
while Mr. Morton was endeavoring generously to 
give his friend Sydney the subject for a sketch, 
and the artist was listening with that quizzical, 
amused air that was characteristic of him. 

“See here, Morton,” said Sydney at last, “a 
horseshoe is a sign of good luck, and your steed 
shed one, it appears, at the door of this rustic 
beauty. I believe your heart followed it. Go in 
and win, old fellow, and then send for me to paint 
her portrait. I’m not much given to interiors.” 

Shortly after that Mr. Morton took leave of his 
acquaintances in general, and Madeline in partic- 
ular, and was soon tossing in his luxurious bed, 
dreaming in unison with the simple rustic under 
the patchwork quilt at the farm. It was not the 
dark eyes or carefully manipulated locks of Miss 
Van Vleet that flitted through the dreams of Mr. 
Morton : half-opened eyes of blue, and dishevelled 
curly locks, colored and arranged by the wind and 
the sun, haunted him as they did poor Joe. 

Joe awoke the next morning and resolved once 
for all to make an end to these witcheries that 
half maddened as they gladdened him. He would 
pluck up courage and settle the matter, so that 
his dreams might be savored with sober certain- 
ty. He knew that no great obstacles lay in his 
way. His folks were willing, and so were hers; 
there was nobody to say him nay but Kitty her- 
self, and he wasn’t much afraid of that. It was 
only the pesky bother of getting it over with. 
What was the use of it, anyway? His people 
knew, and hers did, and Kitty must know—she 
couldn’t help it: now where was the good of keep- 
ing a fellow on a hot gridiron? The very thoughts 
of coming right out with it made him hot all over, 
and he guessed he’d wait a day or two. There 
was the ten-acre field to stack, and by that time 
Joe was wild to see Kitty; and thinking it all! 
over that October day as he gave an extra pull 
and twist to the last green binding, and found the 
whole sweet October afterncon before him, and 
looking about him with a big throb of tender- 
ness that embraced the brown rich earth, and the 
blue sky with the light diaphanous clouds that 
dipped lazily down, and the yellow ears of corn 
that peeped at him from their snug nests in the 
cones of leaves, and the yellower pumpkins that 
gathered about his feet, and the far twitter of the 
swallows in the eaves of his red-roofed home—that 
embraced even Kitty herself, half a mile away— 
Joe’s heart was full, and he got courage, and if 
he’d only gone there and then and azked Kitty, 
all might have been well; but he must needs go 
home and don his Sunday-go-to-meetin’ clothes 
for the occasion, which took half the heart out of 
his resolve, and in the mean while a long-limbed 
horse was making quick work of the road that 
led to Kitty’s door, and a man who was easy in 
his Sunday clothes every day in the week was 
bent upon the same decision. The stiff collar 
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rasped Joe's neck as he went slowly to the village. 
his coat was too tight in the sleeves; he grew red. 
der and redder, till he knew that the doomed 
Thanksgiving turkey gobbler’s comb was nothing 
to him; the perspiration rolled from his honest 
rubicund face, and he began to wish he'd find 
Kitty out when he got there: he could talk to 
her mother, and she could talk to Kitty, and it 
would come kind of easier somehow. And sud. 
denly he stepped aside; there was a rush of 
wheels in his ears, high yellow wheels, and a vis. 
ion of somebody hailing him politely, somebody 
with an easy way of wearing good clothes, and 
something about him that would have persuaded 
Joe to take off his hat to him if he hadn't been 
too mad and flustered and curious and afraid, 
Joe went moodily on, and suddenly his scarlet 
face grew pale and the blood in his veins grew 
cold, when before Kitty’s door he saw theShigh. 
wheeled newly mended wagon of the city fellow 
he had driven to the railroad the other night, and 
his long-limbed newly shod horse pawing the 
ground before Kitty’s gate; and presently out 
came Kitty herself, shawled and hooded, her eyes 
sparkling, her cheeks glowing, and beside her was 
the stranger, who nodded pleasantly to Joe. Kit. 
ty nodded kindly too, he thought, and it seemed 
to him Mrs. Benson called to him to come in, 
Joe wouldn’t be certain about these things. His 
head whiried around as Kitty drove away: it 
seemed to him the whole world took a somersault, 
and left him sick and sore, so that he could just 
get strength to crawl home to the farm, and doff 
his Sunday clothes, throw them in a heap on the 
bed, himself upor them, and there lie through the 
long October afternoon, the prey to a misery he 
had never dreamed of. ; 

The sun went down, the fowls went to roost, 
and an old hoary ow! that might have had more 
heart laughed mockingly at Joe through his bed. 
room window. And then Joe, who dawdled so 
over the asking for a sweetheart, made up his 
mind quickly enough to more rueful work, for 
that very night when he went down to supper, 
and never ate a mouthful, he declared to the good 
folke assembled there that he intended to go out 
West to settle—he was sick of the land hereabouts, 

“ What the plague’s the matter with the land” 
said his father. “It’s the same as ’twas yester- 
day, and then you talked of ploughin’ up the 
meadow next spring, and drainin’ the gully, and 
the Lord knows what and all. What's come to 
you now, Joe ?” 

Alas! what, indeed, had come to poor Joe? 
He never made the least effort to regain his foot- 
ing with Kitty. He gave up all hope of the sweet 
future that had seemed to him his birthright. 
To marry Kitty Benson, and settle down on the 
old homestead as his father and grandfather had 
done before him, seemed as natural to Joe as 
seed-time and harvest. He never had the slight- 
est desire to swerve from the somewhat tame and 
monotonous life these people led from year to 
year. Even now his soul was yearning for it, 
when it was full of rebellion and riot, and bent 
upon breaking down every barrier that lay be- 
tween the big tumultuous waves within him and 
those of the unknown world beyond. 

The weary days went on, each of them heavier 
and more desolate. In fair weather or foul Joc 
walked and wandered, aimless, listless, aud for- 
lorn, choosing the most desolate places, shunning 
and forbidding all companionship of man or beast. 

“There’s that roan colt,” said old Joe Com- 
stock, “ that was like the apple of his eye to Joe; 
it ain’t no more to him now than a polecat. And 
if "twa’n’t for me the hull o’ that ten-acre field 
might ha’ gone to thunder with rot and mould. 
Don’t talk to me o’ Thank’givin’; when one’s own 
flesh and blood turns agin you that way, what is 
there to be thankful for ?” 

It was wel! on in November, and the landscape 
was somewhat sere and worn. The day was wan- 
ing, and it seemed to Mr. Morton as they drove 
along that the warmth had all fled from the scene 
about them and nestled in Kitty’s hair. There 
was a subdued and timid expression in her face 
that lent it an unusual charm. The curves about 
her mouth drooped like those of an aggrieved 
child, and she had not spoken a word for the last 
mile or two. Mr. Morton could hesitate no longer. 
It would be an easy thing, he thought, to wear 
away the usual exuberant gayety that detracted 
from Kitty’s present charm of manner. What 
could be sweeter, more lady-like, and prim than 
her down-cast eyes, the droop of her sweet lips, 
and the half-regretful shadow upon her face? 
With just one little sigh for poor Madeline Van 
Vleet, he shifted the reins to one hand, and with 
the other took from his vest pocket a ring. A 
yellow beam of the setting sun caught the gem, 
and it suddenly shone like a star. Kitty’s eyes 
began to glisten in unison; but she drew back as 
he caught her hand. 

“ Nay, darling,” he said, tenderly, “do not trem- 
ble; it is yours. You know that I love you; you 
will be my little wife—” 

But in the mean while the long-limbed animal, 
which had been somewhat restive, and required 
the two hands of his driver, took advantage of 
this little by-play and accelerated his speed. Mr. 
Morton had not time to put the ring upon Kitty’s 
resisting finger, when he found his horse pulling 
heavily upon the reins. He determined to sell this 
heedless brute of his. The thought lay heavily 
upon his now ardent sensibilities that this sweet 
girl by his side he had never yet held to his heart, 
nor had her sweet lips been given to his own, and 
now the moment was gone, and the joy was still 
denied him, for the horse went plunging on. A 
curve of the road brought the cottage in sight. 
3lack Sam was still whitewashing—great Heaven ! 
not the big bowlder? Yes, nothing less; he had 
some whitewash to spare, and he was lathering it 
thick upon this rock in the road, making it seem 
big as a mountain. Mr. Morton’s face grew pale, 
and not too soon—the evil was upon him in the 
instant he had feared it: the horse plunged back 
upon his haunches, his fine ears stood erect, his 
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imbs trembled ; then with one bound 
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nat ap heres the reins, and Kitty clung to Mz 
— , The widow Benson looked after them 
ny ee hands and straining eyes, while black 
= now almost white with whitewash and ‘error, 
eld his prush aloft in a mute appé al for Divine 
help in this dire extremity ¥ 
Mr, Morton knew now that nothing could save 
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between time and eternity, a wh rhe lifetime passed 
in regret and retrospection To get rid of the 
reproachful eyes of Made ine, Mr. Morton shut his 
own; but Kitty’s whole heart went out in a prayer 

hich was answered right on tae brink 
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of the gully by the melancholy shadow of Joe 
himself, that clutched at the nead of the horse, 
was dragged onward a step or two, then pulled 
aside, and finally was left victor, the beast, quite 
subdued now and trembling, in a lather of foam 
Mr. Morton was trembling 

and it was difficult for him to quite understand 
the Kitty 
lay white and limp in Joe Comstock’s arms; het 
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exact tenor of the scene before him 


hands were clasped about his neck; her hat was 
£ - 
about her face, which was still as white as the 
accursed bowlder before her mother’s door; and 
once ina while she sobbed out, “ Joe ! dear Joe!’ 
and Joe soothed her, and held her closer, and 
murmured, “ Kitty! dear !” and the yellow 
light of the waning November day catching the 
diamond again, it gleamed upon Kitty’s finger, 
that lay caressingly upon the sturdy neck of Joe 
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Comstock ; and presently the little hand shifted 
about, and Kitty saw the gem too, and slipping 
down from the arms of Joe, and slipping, too, the 
ring from her finger, she held it out to Mr. Mor 
ton with that same shy, sad, subdued, and alto 
gether irreproachable expression that he had ad 
mired a few miserable moments since. 

“Keep it, Kitty,” Mr. Morton; “keep it 
jin any case. You'll allow her to accept this lit- 
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The night of the accident it lay listlessly in the 
lap of Miss Van Vleet, and it did not seem from 
the apathy of her face and manner that any thir 

could induce her to lift that fair, frail finger 
The bell rang, but hope had cheated her so ofter 

not a hair of her beautiful head or a muscle 
moved in response She had ceased to expect 
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the visitor she covete d, and all othe 
ferent to her. 

“T am so glad,” said a voice, “to 
alone, Madeline.” 

The voice was so tender it mad 
although she knew how deceptive 
might be. How sweet it was, 

Another 
above, and the mild 
complexion deepened 
as the important moment 
the light step of her daughter 
and Madeline’s face told 
diant with joy 

“Has he spoken ?” said her mother, in a husky 
whisper. “Great Heaven! has he indeed spoke n?” 

“Yes, mamma,” said Madeline, toying tenderly 
with a brilliant gem upon her finger 

“Thank God!” said Mrs. Van Vleet, devoutly 
“Then I will immediately accept the colonel’ 
Vitation for Thanksgiving.” 

“ And by the hokey!” said old Joe Comstock, 
“we'll have a Thank’givin’ yet. I’m blest 
that there mine didn’t last nigh 
‘Pappy,’ sez he, ‘ we'll begin a fence down by that 
there gully, and drain the hull marsh by this time 
next year ;’ and I jest nodded, for I couldn’t speak 
when I found that there Western scheme o’ his 
had gone to thunder ; and, gentlemen, I’m open to 
& treat all round; but I ask it,in all honesty, 
what is Thank’givin’ if there ain’t nothin’ to be 
thankful for ?” 
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Sunday, 8.—Second Sunday in Advent. 
Sunday, 5.—Third Sunday in Advent. 
Saturday, 21 St. Thomas the Apostle 
Sunday, 22, Fou Sunday in Advent. 
Wednesday i. —f s-day. 

Thursday, 26.—S en the Martyr 
Friday, 27.—St. John the Evangelist 
Saturday, 28 The Holy Innocents. 


Sunday, 29.—First Sunday after Christmas. 
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day healthy and full of life, was 
struck by that disease which carried 

denly to the grave Rumors of this kind ap 
peared immediately after Francut’s death ; that 
they should not have quickly died away is evi 
dence of deep distrust. Under the law of papal 
guarantees no post-mortem examination can be 
made by the civil authorities of the body of any 
official occupant of the Vatican. 
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The New Haven School Board have rejected 
the proposition for a compromise scheme of r 
ligions worship in the schools under their care 
The scheme has already been described in this 
column. The Board have decided, with but on¢ 
dissenting vote, to adhere to the simple servic« 
which has been in use during many years. 


The centenary of the founding of Sunday- 
schools by Robert Rarkes is to be commemo 
rated in England by an International Sunday 
school Convention. The time fixed upon is the 
year 1880. It is also proposed to raise £25,000 
as a permanent fund for the be 
5B hools. 
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Dean Bonn, recently elected Protestant Epis 
copal Bishop of Montreal, may be said emphiat 
ically to be “of good report.”” He is'a native 
of Cornwall, England, came to Newfoundland to 
enter business life, was persuaded to change his 

ylans, and in time was ordained to the ministry 
fe has spent thirty years in connection with St 
George’s Church, Montreal, first as assistant, and 
then as rector. He has been especially zealous 
in Sunday-school work, in establishing city mis 
sions, and in promoting temperance. A Tem 
verance Home for reformed men, a vig 
Seane Men’s Christian Association, a great Sun 
day-school, are the fruits of his zeal. He 
elected bishop on the first ballot by a majority 
of each order. 
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The new American Baptist chapel in the city 
of Rome was opened on Saturday, November 2, 
with appropriate services. Its cost was $20,000 
The ministers of all the evangelical denomina 
tions represented in the city were present, and 
took part in the proceedings cf the day 


The Rev. Orpy SuHrPey, an active and « 
spicuous member of the ritualistic party in th« 
Church of England, has gone over to Rome. He 
was a prolific: author, but never held a living 
The Whitehall Review bas published a list of 
Anglican clergymen and laymen who have of 
years joined the Roman Catholic Church, with 
the following result: 200 Oxford graduates hav« 
gone over, 135 of the number clergymen, the rest 
laymen ; of these, 92 have become Catholic priests 
From Cambridge University 112 have gone over 
50 of them clergymen, and 62 laymen. Accord 
ing tu the Review, besides these 185 Oxford and 
Cambridge men, 145 other clergymen have s 
ceded to Rome, making a total of 330. One s« 
ceding clergyman has reached the mature age of 
seventy years 





The papers read at the Missionary Conferer 
just held in London will be gathered into a vo 
ume; the valuable information furnished will 
therefore be preserved for future uses The 
facts presented touch the condition, civil 
religious, of the entire non-Christian worl 
Professor Lecer, of the University of Oxford, 
and formerly a missionary to China, said that 
‘at the rate of increase of Protestant missions 
for the last thirty years, there would be in thir 
ty years more 26,000,000 church members and 
100,000,000 adherents’ in the Chinese Empire 
The English state system of education in India 
was much criticised in the Conference, and also 
defended. The government spends each year in 
India on education £730,000. It is objected tl 
the higher schools, being non-Christian, are 
training up a race of native infidels 

We are not all in this country only of yeste: 
day ; the Collegiate Dutch Church of New York 
city celebrated on Thursday, November 21, its 
250th anniversary. In 1628 the Dutch dominic 
and the school-master—twin brothers in Protest 
antism—arrived here from Holland and began 
their work. The commemorative services were 
held in the church corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Twenty-ninth Street. Dr. VeRMILyeE, the senior 
pastor, delivered the sermon; in the evening a 
public meeting was held, when addresses were 
delivered by ministers of various Protestant 
Churches. 











At the New Jersey State Sunday-school Con 
vention, held in Trenton, November 14, statis- 
tics were presented which showed 1873 schools 
in the State. The number of scholars was re 
ported to be 179,526, and the regular attendance 
122.722. Ofthe whole number of scholars 22,280 
are members of churches. 


The Baptists of Scotland number 8163, wor 
shipping in eighty-one churches. They are asso 
ciated in a union which has already erected four 
teen chapels, with sittings for 10,000 persons, at 
a cost of £59,435. 





In the face of the depression of trade in Eng 
land the Wesleyans have determined to raise a 
‘* Thanksgiving Fund”’ ofone million dollars. It 
was decided upon at the first Conference in which 
lay representatives were present, and will com 
memorate that event. The preliminary commit 
tee meetings have recently been held, and have 
arranged the distribution ofthefunds. Thesum 
of £57,000 will be applied to the extinction of 
the debt of the Foreign and Home Mission and 
other departments of Church charity, £25,000 
to the erection of a theological school in the 
Midland Counties of England, £23,000 to the ex 
tension of existing missions in Africa and th« 
East, £40,000 to the fund for the extension of 
Methodism, £20,009 to the schools for ministers 
children, and £10,000 for the establishment of 
lower middle-class schools. It is intended to 
complete the subscriptions by 1880, and the rais 
ing of the money by 1881 
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M. Barpovx, the Minister of Pul 
Worship, is looking into the facts in relation to 
the religious corporations of France He has 


done this upon the order of the Assembly; and 
finds, as every one knew, that many of them are 
unauthorized by law. Of the religious orders of 
men having a legal sanction there are in France 5, 
with 115 houses and 2148 members; there ar 

4 other authorized wale religious communiti 
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HEAVEN’S HARVEST-HOME. 


In the happy harvest flelds, oh, what gladsome singing ! 
Men and maids and children joming in the strain, 


For in merry triumph they are homeward bringing, 
Poppy-wreathed and loaded high, the last harvest 
wain. 


“ Over now the sowing and the reaping, 

Earth has given her fruits into our keeping; 

Over now the labor and the doubting, 

We are bringing home the harvest, shouting, 
Harvest-home! harvest-home !” 


In a silent upper room a sad household kneeling, 
Weeping, praying, but, alas! uncomforted, 
Though a sense of rapture through the room is stealing 
As the waiting angels guard well the dying bed. 
Waiting till some mighty word is spoker ; 
Waiting, with some marvellous sweet token, 
Till, amid the praying and the weeping, 
Breaks the harvest song of Death's great reaping— 
The spirit’s harvest-home. 
Weeping mortals only heard, just a gentle sighing, 
Just a flutter, as of wings, stir the stil] warm air; 
Only heard a whisper, “‘ Pray, for she is dying ;” 
Only heard the broken words of that parting prayer. 
But the angels heard a mighty singing, 
Heard it through the endless spaces ringing, 
Heard above earth's tumult and her weeping, 
Heaven rejoicing, for one spirit keeping, 
Through all her golden streets, a harvest-home. 


THE NEW GOVERNOR OF 
CANADA 
Tue advent of royalty on their shores, which 
has for so long been a source of pleasant antici- 
pations on the part of our Car 
will soon become an accomplished fact 





adian neighbors, 
Before 
the publication of this article the inhabitants of 
the British Provinces will be 
arrival of their new Governor-General and his 
royal consort. This is not the first time that the 
portraits of the Marquis of Lorne and the Prin- 
cess Louise have appeared in the Weekly ; but 
the fact that these 
about to become permanent residents of our own 
American continent invests them with a fresh 
and peculiar interest. 

The new representative of British authority in 
Canada, whose hereditary dignities have been so 
overshadowed by his matrimonial honors, is a 
scion of the ancient family of Argyll, the au- 
thentic history of which may be traced back to 
the thirteenth centurv, when ALEXANDER III. was 
King of Scotland. Lord Lorne is the eldest son 
and heir of the present Duke of Argyll, whose 
list of titles strung together amount to a consid. 
erable paragraph. Born at Stafford House, Lon- 
don, on the 4th of August, 1845, he is now in 
his thirty-fourth year, and figures in all important 
documents as the Right Honorable Joun GrorGe 
Epwarp Henry Doveias SurHertanp CAMPBELL, 
styled by courtesy Marquis of Lorne. Asa boy 
the Marquis was sent to Eton, from whence he 
passed to Trinity College, Oxford. From _poli- 
tics, his natural vocation, he has been excluded 
in a degree by his alliance with the royal family, 
so that literature has really been his chief pur- 
suit. His talents seem to lie in the way of po- 
etry, for not only has he written a tale in verse, 
but he has also performed the most laborious 
even if fascinating task of putting all the Psalms 
into English meters. He has also travelied ex- 
tensively, and a volume published by him, record- 
ing his observations in the West Indies and the 
United States and Canada, shows him to be both 
liberal and intelligent im his views, and keenly 
interested in all questions relating to foreign na- 
tions 


rejoicing over the 





illustrious personages are 


sesses every qualification for his new position, 
which will give him in return an opportunity for 
the display of abilities that he could not have 
had in his own country. In administering the 
affairs of his new office he will have an admira- 
ble assistant in the person of the royal lady to 
whom he is wed. The Princess Lovise is said 
to be not only beautiful and accomplished, but 
to possess an unusual amount of sober common- 
These advantages, taken in connection 
with the natural enthusiasm of the Canadians 
for a princess of their roval house, will enable 
her to do much toward establishing pleasant re- 
lations between her husband and the people over 
whom he is to rule 
The future residence of the young couple will 
be Rideau Hall, an extensive building situated 
some two miles from Ottawa Originally the 
prope rty belonged to the Hon Tuomas M‘K AY, 
who some thirty or forty years ago built upon it 
a remarkable structure, in which he attempted to 
copy the old feudal style of architecture. The 
result might have been more successful had he 
not mixed stone and brick in a manner that, al- 
though it may have satisfied his individual taste, 
could not fail to offend a more cultivated eye 
When it was decided to make Ottawa the capital 
city of Canada, the property was purchased from 
its owner and alterations made under the direc- 
tion of Lord Mowck, then Governor-General, with 
a view to converting it into a suitable residence 
for the head of the government. Further im- 
t by Baron Lisear, who 
succeeded Lord Moncx; but the most extensive 
alterations were made by Lord Dvurrerixn, who 


sense. 


provements were wrougt 


added a large apartment, called the ball-room, but 
which has been freque ntly used for private the 
atricals and entertainments of various kinds 


Lord Durrerin’s devices for extending the capac 





ities of h “nce were manifold. On one o 
casion } a supper-room, and < h 
tained it by purchasing a quantity of the mat 


rial used for awn ngs, and arranging it in the 








fashion of a tent inside of an old shed formerly 
used as a tennis-court To the retiring Governor 
General the Marquis and Marchioness of Lorne 
ure indebted for the plan of the improvements 
now being made in the ! mansion Of its some 
what sombre and gloomy appearance our readers 


will be enabled to judge by the accompanying 
epgraving, a glimpse being given at the extreme 
left of the small portion of the original building 
which still remains. 


There can be little doubt that he pos- 


| 





Rideau Hall has been the scene of many a 
brilliant gathering in the past, but probably none 
that can in any manner compare with the enter- 
tainments that will be given when the oli man- 
sion shall boast a royal hostess. Already ar- 
rangements are being made for a series of such 
events, and a code of laws compiled for the reg- 
ulation of all matters pertaining to etiquette. 
There are to be, for instance, great representative 
receptions taking place at the opening and pro- 
rogation of the Dominion Parliament and at other 
times. Some of the rules that must be observed 
on these and other occasions we transcribe for 
the benefit of our lady readers. It is decreed 
that when ladies or gentlemen appear at a repre- 
sentative reception the right hand shall be un 
gloved before the Marquis and the Princess. The 
former then represents the Queen, before whom 
both hands are ungloved. There will, however, 
be no hand-shaking, those received simply bow- 
ing and passing on. At private receptions the 
procedure will be different. The Princess then 
outranks her husband, and while a gloved hand 
may be offered to him, the right ungloved must be 
extended to her. What is known as the “ court 
courtesy” will not be observed at either repre- 
sentative or private receptions. That honor is 
paid to the Queen alone, or to the Princess of 
Wales when receiving specially for her Majesty 
At representative receptions the Marquis will 
stand at the right of the Princess, and at private 
receptions on her left. 

These are the principal regulations to be ob- 
served on great ceremonial occasions ; the minor 
ones will be laid down by Captain F. CampsBe.t, the 
Comptroller of the Vice-regal Household. There 
will, however, be no pretense at a royal court. 
The regulations just given appertain to the dig- 
nity of a member of the royal household, as also 
the Comptreller himself. His is a new office, and 
his appointment gave rise to the belief that there 
would be a court proper; but it appears that 
there must be a comptroller in every royal house- 
hold receiving public money. The Princess re- 
ceives an annual allowance from the British na- 
tion amounting to $30,000, and the Comptroller 
is theoretically the custodian of the money. The 
mode of leaving the Princess has been a matter 
of much discussion among those accustomed to 
regulate such matters. According to the Lord 
Chamberlain’s irreversible laws, those received by 
the Queen or the Princess of Wales “ bow and 
back out;” but this honor is not shown to the 
Duchess of Edinburgh, nor has it been paid to 
the Princess Loviss up to this time. So far we 
have not been able to learn the general opinion 
of the Canadians in regard to the new code of 
laws that must govern their future intercourse 
with their rulers; but the correspondent of the 
New York World at Halifax, to whom we are in- 
debted for a part of the information just ad- 
vanced, suggests: “ The Comptroller and M. Kiw 
BER, Jun., the Usher of the Black Rod, will have 
their hands full, the views of many frequenters 
of vice-regal receptions at Ottawa being original, 
not to say startling. A year ago an Irish citizen 
of Montreal who had just returned from the pil- 
grimage to Pope Pivs IX.’s jubilee, insisted on 
prostrating himself before Lord Durrrrry, his 300 
pounds of avoirdupois to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 

(Begun in Harrer'’s Werxry No. 1137.) 
r , Tr 
VIXEN. 
By MISS M. E. BRADDON. 
Avutuon or “Dap Men's Suors,” “Hostages to 
Fortcns,” “ An Oren Venptor,” ero., ero. 





CHAPTER XI.—{ Continued.) 


“1 HAVE NO WRONG WHERE I CAN CLAIM NO 
RIGHT.” 


Tue morning wore on, and still Violet Tempest 
sat idly by the fire. She had made up her mind 
that Roderick would come to see her at once. 
She was sufficiently aware of her own impor- 
tance to feel sure that the fact of her return 
had been duly chronicled in the local papers. 
He would come to-day, before Juncheon perhaps, 
and they three, mamma, Rorie, and herself, would 
sit at the round table in the library—the snug 
warm room where they had so often sat with 
papa. This thought brought back the bitterness 
of her loss. 

“T can bear it better if Rorie is with us,” she 
thought, “and he is almost sure to come. He 
would not be so unkind as to delay bidding wel- 
come to such poor lonely creatures as mamma 
and I.” 

She looked at her little watch, a miniature 
hunter in a case of black enamel, with a mono- 
gram in diamonds, one of her father’s last gifts. 
It was one o'clock already, and luncheon would 
be at half past 

“Only half an hour for Rorie,” she thought. 

The minute-hand crept slowly to the half hour, 
the luncheon gong sounded below, and there had 
been no announcement of Mr. Vawdrey. 

“He may be down stairs with mamma all this 
time,” thought Vixen. “Forbes would not tell 
me unless he were sent.” 

She went down stairs and met Forbes in the 


“Oh, if you please, ma’am, Mrs. Tempest does 
not feel equal to coming down to luncheon. She 
will take a wing of chicken in her own room.” 

* And I don’t feel equal to sitting in the library 
ilone, Forbes,” said Violet; “so you may tell 
Phoebe to bring me a cup o a and a bis uit. Has 


nobody called this morning ?” 









“No, ma’am 

Vixen went back to her room, out of spirits 
and out of temper. It was unkind of Rorie, cold, 
neglectful, heartless. 

“Tf he had come home after an absence of two 
years—absence under such sad circumstances— 
how anxious I should be to see him!” she thought. 
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“ But I dare say it is a hunting day, and he is 
tearing across the gorse on some big raw-boned 
horse, and not giving me a thought. Or perhaps 
he is dancing attendance upon Lady Mabel. But 
no, I don’t think he cares much for that kind of 
thing.” 

She moved about the room a little, re-arranging 
things that were already arranged exactly as she 
had left them two years ago. She opened a book 
and flung it aside, tried the piano, which sounded 
muffled and woolly. 

“My poor Broadwood is no better for being 
out at grass,” she said. 

She went to one of the windows and stood 
there looking out, expecting every instant to see 
a dog-cart, with a rakish horse, a wasp-like body, 
and high red wheels, spin round the curve of the 
shrubbery. She stood thus for a long time, as 
she had done on that wet October afternoon of 
Rorie’s home-coming, but no rakish horse came 
swinging round the curve of the carriage drive. 
The flying snow drifted past the window; the 
winter sky looked blue and clear between the 
brief showers; the tall feathery fir-trees and 
straight slim cypresses stood up against the aft- 
ernoon light, and Vixen gazed at them with an- 
gry eyes, full of resentment against Roderick 
Vawdrey. 

“The ground is too hard for the scent to lie 
well ; that’s one comfort,” she reflected, savagely. 

And then she thought of the dear old kennels 
given over to a new master—the hounds whose 
names and idiosyneracies she had known as well 
as if they had been human acquaintance. Sht 
had lost all interest in them now. Ponto and 
Gellert, Lightfoot, Juno, Ringlet, Lord Dundreary 
—they had forgotten her, no doubt. 

Here was some one at last, but not the one 
for whom she was watching. A figure clothed 
in a long loose black coat and slouched felt hat, 
and carrying a weedy umbrella, trudged sturdily 
round the curve, and came briskly toward the 
porch. It was Mr. Scobel, the incumbent of the 
pretty little Gothic church in the village—a church 
like a toy. 

He was a good man and a benevolent, this Mr. 
Scobel, a hard worker, and a blessing in the 
neighborhood. But just at this moment Violet 
Tempest did not feel grateful to him for coming. 

“What does he want?” she thought. “ Blank- 
ets and coals and things, I suppose.” 

She turned sullenly from the window, and went 
back to her seat beside the fire, and threw on a 
log, and gave herself up to disappointment. The 
blue winter sky had changed to gray: the light 
was fading behind the feathery fir-tops. 

“ Perhaps he will come to afternoon tea,” she 
thought; and then, with a discontented shrug of 
her shoulders: “ No, he is not coming at all. If 
he cared about us, he would have been the first 
to bid us welcome, knowing, as he must, how 
miserable it was for me to come home at all— 
without papa !” 

She sat looking at the fire. 

“How idle I am!” she mused; “and poor 
Crokey did so implore me to go on with my edu- 
cation, and read some useful books, and enlarge 
my mind. I don’t think my poor little mind 
would bear any more stretching, or that I should 
be much happier if I knew all about Central Af- 
rica, and the nearest way from Hindostan to Chi- 
na, or old red sandstone, and tertiary, and the 
rest of them. What does it matter to me what 
the earth is made of, if I can but be happy upon 
it? No,I shall never try to be learned. I shall 
read Byron and Tennyson and Wordsworth and 
Keats and Bulwer and Dickens and Thackeray, 
and remain an ignoramus all the days of my life. 
I think that would be quite enough for Rorie, if 
he and I were ever to be much together; for I 
don’t believe he ever opens a book at all. And 
what would be the use of my talking to him 
about old red sandstone or the centre of Africa ?” 

Phoebe, Miss Tempest’s fresh-faced Hampshire 
maid, appeared at this moment. 

“Oh, if you please, miss, your ma says would 
you go to the drawing-room? Mr. Scobel is with 
her, and would like to see you.” 

Violet rose with a sigh. 

“Is my hair awfully untidy, Phoebe ?” 

“T think I had better arrange the plaits, miss.” 

“That means that I’m an object. It’s four 
o'clock. I may as well change my dress for din- 
ner. I suppose I must go down to dinner.” 

“ Lor, yes, miss; it will never do to shut your- 
self up in your own room and fret. You're as 
pale as them there Christmas roses already.” 

Ten minutes later Vixen went down to the 
drawing-room, looking very stately in her black 
Irish poplin, whose heavy folds became the tall 
full figure, and whose dense blackness set off the 
ivory skin and warm auburn hair. She had giv- 
en just one passing glance at herself in the che- 
val-glass, and Vanity had whispered : 

“Perhaps Rorie would have thought me im- 
proved, but he has not taken the trouble to come 
and see. I might be honey-combed by the small- 
pox, or bald from the effects of typhus, for aught 
he cares.” ; 

The drawing-room was all aglow with blazing 
logs, and the sky outside the windows looking 
pale and gray, when Violet went in. Mrs. Tem- 
pest was in her favorite arm-chair by the fire, 
Tennyson’s latest poem on the velvet-colored 
gypsy table at her side, in company with a large 
black fan and a smelling-bottle. Mr. Scobel was 
sitting in a low chair on the other side of the 
hearth, with his knees almost up to his chin, and 
his trousers wrinkled up ever so far above his 
stout Oxford shoes, leaving a considerable inter- 
val of gray stocking. He was a man of about 
thirty, pale, and unpretending of aspect, who for- 
tified his native modesty with a pair of large bi- 
noculars, which interposed a kind of barrier be- 
tween himself and the outer world, 

He rose as Violet came toward him, and turn- 
ed the binoculars upon her, glittering in the glow 
of the fire. 

“ How tall you have grown!” he cried, when 
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they had shaken hands, “ And how—” Here he 
stopped, with a little nervous laugh. “| really 
don’t think I should have known jou if we had 
met elsewhere.” 

“Perhaps Rorie would hardly know me” 
thought Vixen. 7 

“How are all the poor people?” she asked 
when Mr. Scobel had resumed his seat, and was 
placidly caressing his knees, and blinking, or 
seeming to blink, at the fire with his binoculars 

“Oh, poor souls!” he sighed. “There has 
been a great deal of sickness and distress, and 
people out of work. Yes, a great deal, The 
winter began early, and we have had some ge. 
vere weather. James Parsons is in prison again 
for rabbit-snaring. I’m really afraid James ig 
incorrigibie. Mrs. Roper’s eldest son, Tom—| 
dare say you remember Tom, an idle little ruffian 
who was always birdnesting — has managed re 
get himself run over by a pair of Lord Ellan. 
gowan’s wagon-horses, and now Lady Eliangow. 
an is keeping the whole family. An aunt came 
from Salisbury to sit up with the boy, and was 
quite angry because Lady Ellangowan did not 
pay her for nursing him.” 

“That's the worst of the poor,” said Mrs, 
Tempest, languidly, the fire-light playing upon 
her diamond rings as she took her fan from the 
velvet table and slowly unfolded it to protect her 
cheek from the glare; “ they are never satisfied.” 

“Isn’t it odd they are not,” cried Vixen, com. 
ing suddenly out of a deep reverie, “ when they 
have every thing that can make life delightful »” 

“T don’t know about every thing, Violet; but 
really, when they have such nice cottages as your 
dear papa built for them, so well drained and 
ventilated, they ought to be more contented.” 

“What a comfort good drainage and ventila- 
tion must be when there is no bread in the lard. 
er!” said Violet. 

“My dear, it is ridiculous to talk in that wey; 
just in the style of horrid Radical newspapers. | 
am sure the poor have an immense deal done for 
them. Look at Mr. Scobel: he is always trying 
to help them.” 

“T do what I can,” said the clergyman, mod- 
estly; “but I only wish it were more. An in. 
come of sixteen shillings a week for a family of 
seven requires a good deal of eking out. If it 
were not for the assistance I get here, and in one 
or two other directions, things would be very bad 
in Beechdale.” 

Beechdale was the name of the village nearest 
the Abbey House, the village to which belonged 
Mr. Scobel’s toy church 

“Of course we must have the usual distribu- 
tion of blankets and wearing apparel on Christ- 
mas-eve,” said Mrs. Tempest. “It will seem 
very sad without my dear husband. But we 
came home before Christmas on purpose.” 

“ How good of you! It was very sad last year 
when the poor people came up to the hall to re- 
ceive your gifts, and there were no familiar faces 
except the servants’. There were a good many 
tears shed over last year’s blankets, I assure you.” 

“ Poor dear things!” sighed Mrs. Tempest, not 
making it too clear whether she meant the blank- 
ets or the recipients thereof. 

Violet said nothing after her little ironical pro- 
test about the poor. She sat opposite the fire, 
between her mother and Mr. Scobel, but at some 
distance from both. The ruddy light glowed on 
her ruddy hair, and lit up her pale cheeks and 
shone in her brilliant eyes. The incumbent of 
Beechdale thought he had never seen any thing 
so lovely. She was like a painted window—a 
Madonna, with the glowing color of Rubens, the 
divine grace of Raffaelle. And those little speech- 
es about the poor had warmed his heart. He 
was Violet’s friend and champion from that mo- 
ment. 

Mrs. Tempest fanned herself listlessly. 

“T wish Forbes would bring the tea,” she said. 

“ Shall I ring, mamma ?” 

“No, dear. They have not finished tea in the 
housekeeper’s room, perhaps. Forbes doesn’t 
like to be disturbed. Is there any news, Mr. 
Scobel? We only came home yesterday evening, 
and have seen no one.” 

“News! Well, no, I think not much. 
Ellangowan has got a new orchid.” 

“ And there has been a new baby, too, hasn't 
there ?” 

“Oh yes. But nobody talks about the baby, 
and every body is in raptures with the orchid.” 

“ What is it like ?” 

“Rather a fine boy. 
v eek.” 

“T mean the orchid.” 

“Oh, something really magnificent; a brilliant 
blue, a butterfly-shaped blossom that positively 
looks as if it were alive. They say Lord Ellan- 
gowan gave five hundred guineas for it. People 
come from the other side of the county to see it.” 

“T think you are all orchid mad,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Tempest. “Oh, here comes the tea!” as 
Forbes entered with the old silver tray and Swan- 
sea cups and saucers. “You'll take some, of 
course, Mr. Scobel. I can not understand this 
rage for orchids. Old china, or silver, or lace, I 
can understand ; but orchids—things that require 
no end of trouble to keep them alive, and which 
I dare say are as common as buttercups and 
daisies in the savage places where they grow. 
There is Lady Jane Vawdrey now, a perfect slave 
to her orchid-houses.” 

Violet’s pale face flamed crimson at this men- 
tion of Lady Jane. Not for worlds would she 
have asked a question about her old playfellow, 
though she was dying to hear about him. Hap 
pily no one saw that sudden blush, or it passed 
for a refiection of the fire glow. 

“Poor Lady Jane!” sighed the incumbent of 
Beechdale, looking very solemn, “she has gone 
to a land in which there are fairer flowers than 
ever grew on the banks of the Amazon.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Surely you have heard—” 

“ Nothing,” exclaimed Mrs. Tempest. 
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Violet, do you know that you have an abom 

inable temper ?” 

I know that I am made up of wickedness,” 
answered Vixen, vehemently 

She left the room without another word, and 
went straight to her den up stairs, not to throw 
herself on the ground and abandon herself to a 
childish, unreasoning grief, as she had done on 
the night of Roderick 8 coming of age, but to 
face the situation boldly in the strength of her 
newly fledged womanhood. She walked up and 
down the dim fire-lit room, thinking of what she 
had just heard 

W hat does it matter to me? Why should I 
be so angry?” she asked herself. “We were 
never more than friends and playfellows. And 
I think that, on the whole, I rather disliked him 
I know I was seldom civil to him. He was papa’s 
favorite. 1 should hardly have tolerated him but 
for that.” 

She felt relieved at having settled this point in 
her mind. Yet there was a dull blank sense of 
loss, a vague aching in her troubled heart, which 
she could not get rid of easily She walked to 
and fro, to and fro, while the fire faded out and 
the pale windows darkened 

“T hate myself for being so vexed about this,” 
she said, clasping her hands above her head with 
a vehemence that showed the intensity of her 
vexation “Could I- I, Violet Tempest ever be 
so despicable a creature as to care for a man who 
does not care for me; to be angry, sorry, broken 
hearted, because a man does not want me for his 
wife? Such a thing is not possible; if it were, 
I think I would kill myself. I should be ashamed 
to live I could not look human beings in the 
face I should take poison, or turn Roman Cath 
olic and go into a convent, where I should never 
see the face of a managain. No; I am not such 
an odious creature. I have no regard for Rorie 
except as my old playfellow, and when he comes 
1ome I will walk straight up to him and give him 
my hand, and congratulate him heartily on his ap 
proaching marriagé Perhaps Lady Mabel will 
ask me to be one of her bride-maids She will 
have a round dozen, I dare say. Six in pink and 
six in blue, no doubt, like wax dolls at a charity 
fair. Why can’t people be married without mak 
ing idiots of themselves ?” 

The half-hour gong sounded at this moment, 
and Vixen ran down to the drawing-room, where 
the candles and lamps were lighted, and where 
there was plenty of light literature lying about 
to distract the troubled mind. Mrs. Tempest was 
yawning over a review of Gladstone’s last Homeri 
Opuscule, in the Pall Mall Gazette. Violet went 
to her mother’s chair and knelt beside it. 

“Dear mamma, forgive me for being cross just 
now,” she said, gently. “I was out of spirits. I 
will try to be better company in future—so that 
you may not be obliged to engage a companion.’ 

“My dear, I don’t wonder at your feeling low 
spirited,” replied Mrs. Tempest, graciously. “‘ This 
place is horribly dull. How we ever endured it, 
even in your dear papa’s time, is more than I can 
understand. It is like living on the ground-floor 
of one of the Egyptian Pyramids. We must real 
ly get some nice people about us, or we shall both 
go melancholy mad.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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JOHN WESLEY’S FIRST HYMN 
BOOK. 


Tue following interesting communication is 
copied from a recent number of Notes and Que- 
rves, London : 


“The little volume lying before me, John Wes 
ley’s first hymnal, is of singular and unique in 
terest. 

“ Rare as any Shakspeare quarto, it has equally 
escaped the search of English and American col 
lectors, and no biographer of John Wesley has 
so much as dreamed of its existence 

“ Interesting as an early American printed book, 
interesting as a hymnal in itself, the value of the 
book, apart from its rarity, consists chiefly in th 
evidence it affords of the tone of Wesley's mind 
during his memorable visit to Georgia 

‘The first (supposed) production of John Wes 
ley’s hymns is the very rare Collection of Psalms 
and Hymns, London, 1738, of which a collation 
is given by Dr. Osborne in his thir 
edition of J. and C Wesley's Poetical Work 
evidently had not so much as dreamed of there 
being a previous book; but to America, and not 
to England, belongs the honor of producing Wes 
ley’s first hymn-book 

“The volume is a small octavo of seventy-four 
pages, and the title-page is as follows: ‘A Coll 
tion of Psalms and Hymns. Charles-Town, Print 
ed by Lewis Timothy, 1737.’ The book contains 
seventy hymns—forty for Sunday, twenty for 
Wednesday or Friday, and ten for Saturday 
There are five translations from the German by 
John Wesley, including ‘O God, Thou bottom 
abyss!’ But the text varies from that of later 
editions in some instances, notably in the hymr 
named, for which Wesley afterward substitute: 
a different measure There are no hymn 
Charles Wesley; but a Psalm or two and E 
lis’s ‘Hymn to the Creator’ by Samuel Wes! 
pen., four hymns by Samuel Wesley, Jun , a few 
by Austin through Dorrington, several altered by 
John Wesley from Herbert, and the re 
chiefly by Watts, make up the contents o 
ume of singular interest on so many differir 
grounds W. T. Brooxs 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE 








Tue safe return to New London t sat, of 
October of the schooner / rence is a noteworthy 
fact in the history of geograp! al and natu 
science. For some years past Capta H. W 
HowaaTeE, of the Signal Office, has been des i 
of extending the system of meteorolog uly 
search so ably prosecuted by that office into the 
farthest attainable region of the North, and, as 
the result of several years’ continued observa 
tions, to secure general results such as were 1 
furnished by the labors of the Jdlaris. t Ale 
and the Discovery id by the German, Austriar 
and Swedish ex litions His plan was to | 
ceed as far to the 1 th as poss e,and then to 
establish coast stations, to be carried farther and 
farther north, as opportunities permitt und to 
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organized this preliminary expedition by secur 
ing the whaling schooner Florence, a vessel of 
about sixty tons, and icing her in command 
of Captain Tyson of Piaris fame The vessel 
was strengthened for her new mission, and duly 
manned and equipped by means of funds gath 
ered by Captain Howeatse. The only scientific 
element on board consisted of Mr. SHermMan 
the photographer and meteorologist, and Mr. L 
KUMLIEN, the zoologist, the latter gentleman de 
tailed by the Smithsonian Institution for the pur 


pose t was hoped that a portion of the ex 
penses of the trip would be met by the sale of 
oil and bone to be obtained in arctic waters 


The vessel, after entering Cumberland Gulf. was 
to proceed to Greenland to meet the more ex 
tended expedition which it was hoped Congress 
would authorize; and if not 
this, the stores we to be left 
vessel to return to the T t 
With this understanding the Florence left New 
London on the 2d of August, 1877, with a good 
outfit of the more important articles required for 
the service. Mr. SHeRMAn had instruments fur 
nished by the Signal Office, and Mr. Kumiiew 
an equipment f t 
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Cumberland Gulf, after a voyage of forty-one 
days, during which more or less stormy weat t 
was encountered After a short stay here for 
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THE TRITON CUP. ol deadened silver ar i THE PASSAIC CUP THE EUREKA CUP 


ROWING PRIZES. 
Tue National Association of Ama 
teur Oarsmen at their last annual mee 
ing resolved that they would in fu 


hold a yearly regatta, open only to col 

lege crews This is an exe icnt a AN \PI ANANT ADV! \TI RI ’ 
rangement, as the co ye oa n can J I 
now feel confident that a race ill take 


place, even if but two crews compet 
Hitherto nothing has been assured. A 


race was never certain until challeng 
were given and accepted, and 
might train for a race which never took 


place. The national race will be th 
Henley of America 

Three races will take place, either of 
eights, sixes, fours, doubles, pairs, « 
singles, as may be chosen by the col 
lege. The prizes are challenge prizes 
to go from winner to winner forever, 
and are presented to the National Asso 
ciation by the Passaic, Triton, and Ei 
reka Boat clubs of Newark, New Jer- 
sey, under whose auspices the | 
national regatta was held 
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ble, when thump goes something, aud feeling that 
we are rapidly going head downward, we clutch 
madly at the bamboo supports at the side of the 
‘bandy,’ and wildly inquire what has happened. 
‘My golden mother,’ replies the bandy man out 
of the darkness, ‘ one of the bullocks has fallen 
down.’ The golden mother (by which poetic title 
our miserable self is intended) devoutly wishes 
the bullock would manage to keep itself the right 
way up. When the scantily robed gentleman be- 
fore mentioned brings up the lantern, one bullock 
is discovered all in a heap in the dust, and the 
other with its head where its tail ought to be. 
The ‘ bandy’ is in a recumbent state on the bank, 
having altogether gone off the road.” 


THE U. 8. SIGNAL SERVICE. 

GrapvuaL.y the wild and ungovernable forces 
of nature are, through science, made of use to 
man, Following in the wake of the ingenious 
inventions for the use of steam and electricity, 
comes the organization of the U. S. Signal Ser- 
vice. Is it not wonderful that a system could be 
originated and perfected whereby an operator 
can accurately predict the weather of a distant 
locality ? And yet experi¢ nce proves our “ storm 
signals” to be reliable. Equally great are the 
advances made in the science of medicine. Step 
by step, uncertainties and doubts have yielded to 
absolute certainty. The discoveries of Harvey 
and Jenner have been succeeded by the Golden 
Medical Discovery of Dr. R. V. Pierce. No longer 
need people despair because some physician has 
pronounced the lungs unsound. Hundreds of tes- 
timonials are on file in the office of Dr. Pierce 
from those who had abandoned all hope, and had 
been given up to die by physicians and friends. 
Incipient consumption, bronchitis, and scrofulous 
tumors speedily, surely, and permanently yield 
to the healing influences of the Discovery. If 
the bowels be constipated, use Dr. Pierce’s Pleas- 
ant Purgative Pellets. For full particulars, see 
Pierce’s Memorandum Book, given away by all 
druggists.—[ ( ‘om. | 


A Parer ror Youne Peoriz.—The Youth's Compan- 
ion of Boston employs the same writers as the best 
English and Ameri an magazines, and no other pub- 
lication for the family furnishes sc much entertain- 
ment and instruction of a superior order for so low a 
price. Among its contributors are Dinan Mutoon 
Cratx, Miss Younes, J. T. Trowsriver, Lovisa M. A1- 
corr, Henry W. Lonereiiow, James T. Freivs, Joun 
G. Wurrrter, and nearly fifty of the best story writers. 
—( Com.) 





CALIFORNIA WOODS. 
Few more appropriate or useful Holiday Gifts can be 
found than the cuff or sleeve buttons and other orna- 
ments made from the various beautiful woods of Cali- 


fornia. Every variety sold by M. 8. Homan & Co., 
Ookiand, Cal.—[Com.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


>PS’S COCOA 
EPPS’S A. 

* By athorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until sons enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourseives well fortified with pure biood and a 
properly nourished frame.” —See article in the Civil 
Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO,, Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, Eng. 





IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the beauty of the 
teeth with SOZODONT, 
and then, when the hair is sil- 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 

of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical preparation and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, 
arising from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossible. 


A FORTY-PAGE CATALOGUE 


or 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


In which the Latest Styles are illustrated in the most 
superb and artistic manner, will be sent, postage free, 
to any address, on receipt of Teu Cents. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
Manufacturer of 


‘ n| .] n) 
Cc, STEHR, Meerschaum 


Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome St.,N.¥. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


THE AUTOMATIC Vv GL Ss 
HOLDER IS THE E E- A 

Safest device for carrying glasses. No breaking, no en 
tanglement of cord, as itis reeled up when noi used. Is 
handy and warranted, Mailed for 25c. Circulars free. 
Kerouau & MoDoveatt, M’f’rs, 4 Liberty Place, N.Y. 

















7 KEP your bird in health and song by using SING- 
ER’S PATENT GRAVEL PAPER. For sale by drug- 
gists and cage dealers. Depot, 652 Hudson St., N.Y. 





Also, The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co’s 





HARPER'S 


DROPS OF 


40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 
CURES INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS, 
STONE IN THE BLADDER, CATARRH OF THE 
BLADDER, DIABETES, GRAVEL, BRICKDUST 
DEPOSIT, CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 

For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


A BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR 


FROM 


CALIFORNIA. 


Much 








A real novelty, and exceedingly handsome, 
admired by all who have ever seen them. 

Cuff Buttons made of beautiful hard woods growing 
in California. The natural bark of the wood forming 
the outside edge of each pair of Buttons, making a 
very handsome and attractive ornament, Finished 
with finely engraved ornamental 


Initial to order (any letter)..50 cents a pair. 
Monogram SF gat senassvecs $1 00 a pair. 


For two years the home demand has taken all that 
were produced of these goods. We can now to a 
limited extent supply the outside trade. 

As a souvenir and keepsake they are appropriate 
for all who have ever in the least been interested in 
California. 


M.S. HOMAN & CO., Oakland, Cal. 


BEWARE of COUNTERFEITS & IMITATIONS! 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


The best Stomach Bitters known, containing 
most valuable medicinal properties in all cases of 
Bowel complaints; a sure specific against Dyspep- 
sia, Fever and Ague, &c. A fine cordial in itself, 
if taken pure. It is also most excellent for mixing 
with other cordials, wines, &c. Comparatively 
the cheapest Bitters in existence. 

L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, 
P.O. Box 1029. No. 78 John St., N.Y. 








For the Parlor Mantel, foretell the 
changes in the weather, give the heat 
of your room, and only cost $1 00, 
Are for sale at all the Fancy Goods 
Stores in the country, or will be sent 
you, postpaid, upon receipt of $1 00, by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Importer of Pancy Goods, 
3983 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


MINTON'S ita, TILES 


Curva Works, Stoxe-vron-Txent 






Encaustic and Geometrical Fioor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 


THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
604 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
The only representatives in the United States for 
the above firms. 


Successor to 
C. WEIS, 2377. 
& CO., Manufacturer of MEER- 
SCHAUM GOODS, wholesale and 


retail. 27 John Street. 
Send for Circular, to P. O. Box 5009. 


SMITHNIGST’S Asthma REMEDY. 
‘The only sure remedy. Is sold under a pesitive guar. 
antes. Price $1 a package. Sample pk; 





WEEKLY. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


Wuoresare Horsr, Rerat. Hover, 
600 & 602 Broadway, | 34 & 36 East Iith St., 
NEW YORK, | Union Square, N. Y., 


OFFER UNUSUAL AND EXTRA- 
ORDINARY BARGAINS 


in French and American Felt and Velvet 
Hats and Bonnets, English and American 
Straw Goods, Ribbons, Velvets, Plushes, 
Satins, Silks, Laces, French Flowers 
and Feathers, Dress and Cloak Trim- 
mings, Hosiery, Gloves, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Underwear, Berlin 
Wools and Fancy Worsted 
Work, Fancy Goods, &c. 


Catalogues and Samples sent on application. 
Goods Sent by Mail or Express. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES. 


NO BETTER PRESENT FOR AN JNVALID. _ 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 


TEE 
zEaT 
_ MADE. 
Send for 
Circular to ‘ 
FOLDING CHAIR ©0O., NEW HAVEN, OT. 












BEDSTEADS. 


Desirable for style and preferable 
for cleanliness. A variety of New 
Designs. 


W.T.& J. MERSEREAU, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


321 BROADWAY. 


ANTERN 
OPTICO 


DOL&HOME EXHIBITIONS 


’ MILLIGAN. 


2\ 
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Az N'S Parlor Rowing Apparatus. Price complete 
$10, Grand Medal American Institute and Paris 
Exhibition. A complete gymnasium in your house. 
Fifty different exercises for both sexes. The only ap- 
paratus invented by a professional athlete of ten years’ 
teaching in European and American colleges. Send 
3c. stamp for illustrated book on physical culture. 

J. M. LAFLIN, 35 Union Sq. and 108 B’way, N. Y. City. 


A double-barrel gun, 
bar or front action 
locks; Warranted 
fy UN genuine twist bar- 


rels, & a good shoo- 

ter.or no sale: with 

lask,Pouch,and a Wad Cutter,for $15. Can be sent 0.0.D. 
ee paving. Sond stomp for 
a 6. educe ces and Large Discounts. 
P. POWELL & SON,Gan Dealors.238 Mat St.,Cineinnath 


FREE ! FREE ! FREE ! “An immense Descrip- 


tive Catalogue of Nov- 
els, Song Books, Music, Negro Farces, Acting Plays, 
Letter Writers, Fortune Tellers, Reciters, Cook Books, 
Speakers, Dialogues, Joke Books, Ready Reckoners, 
Playing Cards, Books on Magic, Ventriloquism, Swim- 
ming, Boxing, Draughts,Cricket, Base Ball; Clog Shoes, 
Burnt Cork, rigs, Face Preparations, &c., unequalled 
and unattainable elsewhere. Mailed free upon —s 
tion to C.T. DE WITT, Publisher, 38 Rose St., N. Y. 





ASTH Lovuts SMITHNIGHT, Chemist,Cleveland,O- 





i] ELEGANT New Style Chromo Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. Gso, L. Reep & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 





NEW EDITION 


THROUGH THE 


By 


NOW READY! 


DARK CONTINENT. 


H. M. STANLEY. 





The only original and complete account o 


f Stanley’s wonderful exploration of the great 


African Lakes and the River Congo, from its source to the Atlantic, told by himself, is copy- 


righted and published by Harper & Brotuers, by 


through Canvassers only. It is printed in two 


special arrangement with the author, and is sold 
magnificent volumes, profusely illustrated from 


Stanley’s own sketches, and will be found to be the most popular subscription-book of the year. 


NOTICES OF 
The crowning glory of Stanley’s great march from | 
sea to sea across the continent of Africa, was the | 

achievement of the grand object which he set out to 
accomplish. * * * Stanley alone of all African travel- 
lers has accomplished the object of his ambition; 
and the two volumes row before us are not only the 
record of daring and heroic endurance, but of brill- 
iant and complete success. In justice to the explorer, | 
it must be added that the success was owing to his | 
personal abilities as an organizer and a leader, * * * | 


| enthusiasm, are prodigious. 


THE PRESS. 


Stanley's marvellous march from Zanzibar to the 
Atlantic Ocean stands without a parallel.—Philadei- 
phia Item, 

He is a typical explorer. 
venture. He loves peril. 


He has the spirit of ad- 
His will, energy, health, 

His training has been 
excellent. Accustomed from his youth to owe no 
man anything, to toil, travel, ighting, it would be 
singular if he were not brave, adventurous, and in- 
dependent. And all these qualities are heightened 


No summary of this remarkable journey can do | and infused with a kind of romantic interest by 


justice to the fascinating volumes in which Stanley | 
records his experience. His work has all the absorb- 
ing interest of romance.—JN. Y. Times. 

Mr. Stanley has penetrated the very heart of the 


mystery of African geography. * * * He has opened 
} 





the quality we call dash. * * * Mr. Stanley set out 
to solve three problems of the geography of Africa— 
the unity of the Victoria N’yanza, the outlet of Tan- 
ganyika, and the destination of the river Lnalaba 
discovered by Livingstone. All of these problems 


up a perfectly virgin region, never before, so far as | and many minor ones he triumphantly solved. — 
pay y y 


known, visited by a white man.—London Times, 
It is one of the most thrilling and vivid books of 
travel ever written.—Springfield Republican, 


The book, in fact, is the most vivid panorama of | romance. 


vicissitudes, of adventure, and of scenery which the 
pen of a traveller has ever sketched. * * * We nave 
hed marvellous tales of travel and adventure many 
times before. What we have never had before is a 
narrative of unparalleled enterprise written by an 
explorer of unbounded versatility.— World, London. 


N. ¥. World. 

Such a series of extraordinary incidents has not 
often been recorded. The book is like a fascinating 
He who takes it up to glance through its 

pages will read on and on till he has finished, in spite 
| of himself.—Cincinnati Commercial. 

His work, apart from its value as a record of geo- 
graphical discovery, wi!l be found to possess an in- 
terest not surpassed in the literature of modern travel. 

| —N. ¥. Tribune. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franxiis Sevare, New York 


JOHNSON BROS, & CO. 





[ Decemuerr 7, 1878. 
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“‘ BEST LITERATURE OF THE DAY."—y.y 7° 
~— T : 


HE GREATEST LIVING 
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others, are represented in the i... Many 


Littell’s Livi , 
ng Age. 

In 1879, Tue Livine AGE enters upon its ¢h 4 
admittedly unrivalled and pee nme = successtut year, 
the year it will furnish to its readers the productio uring 
most eminent authors, above-named po of the 
others ;_ embracing the choicest Serial and Short Seay 

the Leading Foreign Novelists, and an amount” 


Unapproached by any other Periodica) 
in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Se 
matter of the day, from the pens of the foremost Esa" 
ists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, ani Eat” 
ha every department of Knowledge and Pro tors, 

HE LIVING AGE is a weekly magazine giv ing more oy 

THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, It 
sents in an inexpensive form, considering its gr¢ . 
matter, with freshness, owing to its w eekly ion ome 
satisfactory completeness attempted by no other pay 
lication, the best Essays, Revie ws, Criticisms, Tales, Skelet 
of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, H 
torical and Political Information, from the entire beteas 
Foreign Periodical Literature. “Y of 

The importance of Tue Livine AGE to every Amer 











reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE 
compilation of an indispensable current lite rature, —indip. 


pensable because it embraces the productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERs, 


is sufficiently indicated by the following 


Opinions. 

“Tue LIVING AGE supplies a better compendium of en 
rent discussion, information and investigation, and pa 
greater amount and variety of reacding-matter which it is well 
worth while to read, than any other publication. , , Itis 
ony goes iw py Sere Journal. ra 

“* In it we find the best productions of the best write 
all subjects ready to our hand.” Philadelphia Pineda a 

“ The prince among magazines.”—New York Observer. 

“It is incomparable in the richness, variety, and worth of 
its articles, and equal to several ordinary magazines in the 
amount of matter presented.”—The Standard, Chicago. 

“ The choicest literature of the day.”—New York Tribune. 

“ The best of all the eclectic publications, and the cheapest, 
A monthly that comes every week.”’ he Advance, Chicago. 

“ A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of entertains 
ment and instruction.”— Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. 

“It affords the best, the cheapest and most convenient 
means of keeping abreast with the progress of thought in all 
its phases.”— Philadelphia North American. 

“With it my y ae r me fairly keep up with all thatis 
mportant in the literature, history, politics, an : 
the day.”—The Methodist, New York. * ce 

“The —_ @SSAys, oe Mest entertaining stories, the finest 
poetry of the English language, are here g; we! ed 
—Illinois State Journal. eet ae 

“It is the only compilation that presents with a satisfactory 
Co me coe ge as well as freshness, a literature mbracing the 
productions of the ablest writers living. Jt is indispensable to 
every one who desires a thorough compendium of all that és 
atpuratie and asteworth y in the literary world.” — Boston Post, 

“ The best and cheapest periodical in America.”—£vangel- 
teal Churchman, Toronto. . a 

“It mae no equal in any country.”—Philadelphia Press. 

“Ought to find a place in every American bome,.”—J¥% 
York Times. : ’ —— ad 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


r 7 > 

0@- EXTRA OFFER FOR 1879. 23 

To all new subscribers for 1879, will be sent gratis the six 
numbers of 1878, containing, with other valuable matter, the 
first parts of “Sir Ginsis,’ a new serial story of much 
interest by GEORGE MACDONALD, now appear 
ing in Tne Livine Ace from the author's advance sheets, 
Other choice new serials by distinguished authors are engaged 
and will speedily appear. 


Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literatura, 


“ Possessed of Toe Livine Ace and one or other of our 
vivacious American monthlies, a subseriber will find himself 
in command of the whole situation.””— Phila. Even'g Bulletin. 

or $10.50 THe Livine AGe and either one of the Ameri- 
can $4 Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) will be sent 
for a year, both postpaid; or, ~ pe Tax Livine Ags 
and the S:. Nicholas, or Appleton’s Journal. 


Address LITTELL & GAY. Boston. 


A BEAUTIFUL ’ 
Geographical Globe, 


About five inches in diameter, with all the countries 
printed in cifferent colors, and mounted on a stand to 
revolve, Just the thing for children, students, or the 
library. As perfect as a $5 00 Globe, and will be sent, 
postpaid, to your address for only 50 cents, or 17 3-cent 
stamps, by ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, Importer of Fancy 
Goods, 393 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Liberal 
discount to schools, seminaries, and colleges. 


THEY ALL DO IT! 


TON PRESS. 
Self-Inking, only $13. 
COLUMBIAN PRESS, Self - Ink- 
ing, from $25 to $56; will do the 
work of a $250 Press. Presses from 
$3 50. Send stamp for catalogue to 
CURTIS & MITCHELL, 15 Federal 
St., Boston, Mass. Established 1347. 


To the Editor: DEaR Sir:— 
Please inform your readers that I 
havea positive remedy for the cure 
of the above disease, and that by its 


use in my practice I have cured thousands of cases of the worss 
kind and oflong standing,and will give 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
for a case it will noi cure or greatly benefit. Indeed, so strong 
is my faith, I willsend 
ONE BOTTLE FREE, 

together with a valuabl ) any sufferers addressing 

ad P.O. address. Piease 
y know who is suffering 

with this terrible disease, and oblige, Respectfully yours, 

DR. H. C. ROOT, 185 PEARL ST., N. ¥. 


QA Slf-Inker “BEST” PRESS. 
ep>*t 2x3 in. 100 Long iIrinting Types, 
& Roller, Ink, Reglets, Leads, Type Case, 
Cards, and Outside Case—all for $5-e 

6 Larger Sizes. Stamp for Catalogue. 

W. C. EVANS, 50 N. Ninth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


USAGES IN NEW YORK SOCIETY. 


I. Dress at Opera, Theatre, &c. 
II. Fashions of Walking Parties, &c. 
Ill. Fine Art Cookery, Dinners, &c. 
IV. Little Suppers. 

A series of articles now running weekly in the 
HOME JOURNAL. For sale everywhere. Single 
copies, 7c. Yearly subscription reduced to $2. Post- 
age free. Morus Purtiims & Co., 3 Park Place, N.Y. 


CLEAR 

























Small C:gars,““Graduates” (3 inches), 


$1 per 1000. Sample box by mail, 30c. 
HAVANA | J. M. AGUERO, 246 Gth Ave., N.Y. 


8 Cardinal, Blue, Brown and Jet Gold Border 
’ Cards, entirely new, name in gold and hand 
( , some Leatherette Card Case, 4) cts packs, 1.00. 

Oataloguo & Sampleséc. J. A. Morrill, Pulton.N.¥ 


18 LOVELY all CHROMO CARDS, new styles, with 
name, postpaid, 10c. J. B. Husrev, Nassau, N. Y. 
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FRENCH NOVELTIES, 


We have just quuet 150 pieces Fine French 
Silk ard Wool Novelties, 46 inches wide, at 750, 
$1 99, and $1 25 per yard. 

These cost from $1 25 to $2 25 te import. 

Send for samples. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


44 East 14th 8t., 847 Broadway, 


_ NEW YOR! K. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS. 


183, 185, and 187 8th Ave., 


Bet. 19th and 20th Sts. NEW YORK, 


Ladies, our great department is Silks, Velvets, Satins, 
Laces, Hosiery, Gloves, Notions, Suits, Cloaks, Shawls, 
Furs, Fur-lined Circulars 

Guinet’s Black Silks a specialty, $1 to $3 50 per yard 

“Tzar” Black Silks, a full line, $1 25 to $5 50 the yard. 

Camel’s-Hair Shawls, $150 to $1500. 

Dress Goods, 124¢c. to $3 75 per yard. 

Black Cashmere, 40 inch, only 50c. ; all wool. 


Samples Free on application. 





Goods sent, C.O.D., to all parts, and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 
Nos. 1 183, ] 185, 187 Eighth Avenue. 


Rogers’ Statuary. 


$10 and upward. 

The Peddler at the Fair. 
A NEW GROUP. 
PRICE $15. 

i Illustrated Catalogues may 
be had on application, or 
will be mailed, by enclos- 

ing 10c. to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
1155 Broadway, N. Y., 
Corner 27th Street. 


PORCELAIN PAINTING 


The largest and most complete assortment of 


Lacroix’s Tube Colors, 


And all Materials necessary for 


CHINA and TILE PAINTING. | 
Hand-Book on the Subject, 50¢. | 
J.MARSCHING & CO. | 

















48 John Street, New York. 
_ Send for Price-List. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 

FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. | 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 
nations should feel grateful."—See ‘‘ Medical 
Press,” “‘ Lancet,” “ British Medical Journal,” &c. | 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 
Label. | 

“¢ onsumption in England increased tenfold in 

ten years.” 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT | 
OF MEAT. To be had of ali Storekeepers,Grocers, | 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
—o only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 

e, London, England 





48 page Illustrated Catalogue free. 


KATES AND NOVELTIES. 


Fish & Simpson, 132 Nassau 8t., N.Y. 


Harper's New and Elarred Cat talogne 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 


AND A 
VISITORS’ GUIDE TO THEIR ESTABLISHMENT, 
Sent by mail on receipt of Nivz Cents. 


HARPEK & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, W. Y, 


COMPOUND OXYGEN Orrico | 
| 








‘atarrh, Headache, ete. revitalizing process 
REMARKABLE CURE emake 


re attracting wt ntion 
REFER ‘bY PERMISSiO} Jno. Keane, 
~y 4 Richmond, Va. ; Hon. Wm. D, Kell en. 
pe enry Warren, T. 8. Artieay, ar nd other rs ‘who 


ve used and been larg ely b by this treatm 
SENT T FREE! Br ” hure | [30 be } with many 
te ibaeail s to most remarkab 


STARKEY & Paven, 1112 Girard St., Phila 


= READ THIS. 


We will pay Agents a Salary of $100 per month and 
expenses, or allow a large commission, to sell our 
new and wonderful inventions. We mean what we aay. 
Sample free. Address SHERMAN & CO.,, 

Marshall, Mich, 
—$— 
2 32 colur 


Tr is, PRES | 











in GEM case, 25 cts. Eagle Printing Co., Springfield, Mass 


A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED~—_36 best 
selling articles in the world; onesample | 
Sree. Address Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich. | 





95 Beautiful Christmas and New-Year Cards. As- 
sorted designs, with name eljegantly printed, 10 
Sent in a neat case. TURNER & CO , Ashland, Mass. 


$66 A week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
Portiand, Me. | 


free. Address H. Hauierr & Co., 


phies for use in our schvols 
various Geographies presented for inspection 
and Superintendent was decidedly in fi 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


A Complete Course in Physical and Political Geography in Two Books. 


Mailing Price 
70 cents 


- School “ 1 46 


Harper's Introductory Geography, 





They are the cheapest Geographies yet published, being furnished at a lower 
raphies of the same number of pages 
s for the study of local geogr 
divided into groups. A separate edition of the School Geography is prepared for each grou 
addition to the general work, the special geography of that group. 
page county map of each State in the group, together 
soil, minerals, a 


They furnish the best faciliti 





Harper’s Geographies are in use in hundreds of cities and towns in all parts 
of the United States, and have received the unqualified endorsement of many 
prominent educators, including the following: 


From A. Panisn, Superintendent of Public Se 


The practical use of f eager’ Geography last summer, when only a few 
to use it, was favoral 


From Cosre..o Larrrrt, Secretary of Board of Education, Nor 
At the last meeting of our Board of Education, it was unani 
I think no school-books ha 


From Grenvitzx T. Firerouer, Principal of State Normal 
Harper’s Geography has been used in this school during 
geography 


It proves to be a book of great merit 


commend it at once to the examiner, while the teacher, wh 
class-room, finds it to be the one that he and his class need 
The print, pictorial illustrations, and maps are remarkab! 
to keep in his mind’s eye a picture of the page, thus re 
practical. 


The selection of text g 


I have taken pleasure in recommending 


From C 


We have for several terms used Harper's Geo 


C. Rounps, Principal of State 


From J. A. Vrooman, Principal 


We have to thank you for persuading us to introda 


remember how difficult was the task to bi ing about 
to persuade Board or pupils to use any other. Owi: 


thoroughly, and became satisfied that they were super 


Our class-room use has confirmed the opinion. We 
each subject comprehensive, the execution of the maps fine and Gene 
to enable the pupil to form clear ideas of the physical fea 


brings to him the knowledge of what is going on around hi 
that part in which he is most interested, and which he should best understar 
own and immediate surrounding States 

A practical test in the school-room must satisfy any person of their superiorit 


From Hi. R. Surrn, Principal of Sch 

After having carefully examined Harper's Geographies, 
convinced of their merit and adaptability to the wants of s beste, 
Their use in our schools has been and is very satisfactor 
and the price 


good paper. The books are well bound, 
leading schools and by our leading educators. 


From A. V. Sunperum, Superintendent of Schools, Reed City, 


I like the Geographies very much. 


From N. M,. Wuee en, Principal of Eau Claire Seminary, 
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THE NIKOLAIEV DEPOSITING. | instance of its value we may mention that tl ~ 
DOCK = pane.) R ule wes | 

Ovr illustration vs the new Russian imp a Hpi apary 
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! t ilar iror ud | V Y \ 
Admiral Popoff in ti \ of Nikola a PD 
Russia. This vessel 1 the la vv 
September, w us the l of t ' Da 
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sions of the | {/ d Popoff ave: diamet { ' 
121 feet: dra cht. 14 feet ind weight at the t ar al 
of docking S50 tons rT} dock. which is capa 7 ed them sen bag 
ble of raising nearly ) tons, had consequent truction Admiral Pororr, t + 
& reserve buoyancy of over 1000 tons During naval engine prompt ert if ‘ 
the past summer this dock has been in constant | working capa of their des 


rs. : ~_ 
requisition, making good the damages that befell | his recommendation that the R \ ni . 
the Black Sea fleet during tl As his then nove fted i ted t 


ing the late wa in ippreciated and boldly adopted tl 





FROM QUETTA 


route down to the strict 
miles from Quetta a sma 


| constitutes the frontier Khelat 


ff 


4 Wig 
Wij 
LL 


} an entrance from that side more desirable in oth 
er respects. In leaving Quetta the troops would 


ugh a valley overshadowed by the 
ind infested by lawless mountain 
ready to attack small parties of 
who would searcely atte mpt to in 

an armed for e 

i the valle leads by an easy 
and at fourteen 
eam is passed, which 
and Cabool 


Another eighteen miles of practicable road brings 
the traveller by the Surmaghazi Pass to Hykal 


plain of red clay soil—a favor- 


veral inhabited villages 


sprinkling of inhabitants en 
1 good roadway thence past 
range and the populous vil- 
i Glen to the Khojak Pass 
vations of this pass are estima 
it the most southerly point, 7000 feet ; 
1est point, 7400 feet; at Chaukah, the 
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where else along this road, the pasture is abun 
dant From Chaukah to Chaman, and thence to 
Gatai, some twenty-five miles, the route lies in a 
northwesterly direction along @ gradual slope on 
to the undulating surface of a plain, and from 
Gatai a march of fourteen miles reaches Mel Mau 
dah, the road lying across rolling downs which 
are entirely uninhabited, owing to scanty pastur 
age and the want of water After eighteen miles 
further Maka Karez is made, the Barghana Pass, 
which lies midway at an elevation of 4100 feet, 
presenting no difficulty to the traveller. Thence 
a winding ravine leads to the village of Maka and 
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og a miles further, across an undulating plain The poorer people live hich usually er id civilization than the other 
~~ ar as the Arghesan River (a very shallow | surround the walled r ence of eir chief in Jeing of the ruling race 
ream, though of considerabie width), and thence | Each section is ruled over by a Sirdar, wh eg- | themselves with dignity, and show great : 
—— broken country, lies Mund Hissar. From | ularly appointed, and is not only nomina but ment to t homes. Canda ted wit Amatiatia, 1 
Qn to Candahar is twelve miles actually responsibie to the Ameer for t luct i halo of superstition ; thitl 
4in aavanee upon Candahar would, however, of his peopl Although very obs ant of sofalt g i 
Du ig the Eng nediate conflict with the | ligious ceremonies—no camp being without it ectured that an Eng t I that cit Wak! l 
ager ee ¢ . 10st powerful of the Af moolah, or priest—they show great toleration to - meet with 
fete tribes They inhabit a large tract between ward other sects As a rule. they are very peac« should it be attempted , . ; ; " 
; as a a Candahar, and, it is estimated, num ably disposed, and have no internecine feuds like I 
early an on souls Their lands are held the other Afghan races The consequence that oa . . ' t Haw H 
ns n ry tenure The Ameer, being a Du- | the opportunities they have had for showing the THE MAORI . : 
uY i . onsicered their immediate chief, | military qualities have been in the wars carried New ZEALAND nhabited by Brit tthe t nd 0 to 1 . N 
and is ¢] 7 a om } 
thar 7 — ‘bie to rule them more effectually on against other nations grea . ' . Binal ra . / 
the Dur “an the other tribes. Every plough in | tests they have figured conspi ind Ma . ong t Mala . 
the kin ‘nt lands has to furnish one horseman for reputation they bear as warriors is hig! mankind. Though genera , l M ul i 
ngs s €—a system that was regularly | Al! travellers in Afghanistan speak well of the | enous, the Maori ha a tra ‘ ‘ 


\ 
: \ i 
enforce: 1 +] : } 
ed up to th ith of Dost MonawMep Duranis, who are credited with more spirit, bra. cesto rrat to N Z. ' ! , t t 











are almost equal to Caucasians, and ve a pow 
erful muscular development They have we 
shaped, intellectual heads, and when not tattooed 
might almost be taken for Europeans. Few of 
them have beards or whiskers, it having been the 
custom with them from time immemorial to pluck 
out the hair from the face with pipi shells. The 
hair upon the head is generally black, with a 
slight wave 1 it: but with some of the Maori it 
is of a reddish tinge, and occasionaily it sligh 
ly frizzled Their eves irge, the s thick 
ind their teeth, unlike those of 1 t savage na 
tions, are large and irre i i women art 
of less stature than the nu 1 l in ny re 
spects inferior to tl 1, pe ips | t ma 
rying too young, aud havit » perform too much 
of the drudgery of lift s t vomit y 
ever, are represented as being delicat mould 
ed, with long eyelashes, pleasing featu and a 
plaintive, pathetic voice, w 1 makes them mort 
or less interesting Both sexes were forme 
accustomed to practice tattooing It was a pair 
hammer and a 


fu operation, performed with a 








saw-like chisel. The punctures were stained with 
vegetable dyes, and the patterns, which extended 
all over the body, represented ornamental scrolls 
and figures, and were supposed to denote the rank 


1 
usualiy but 


of the individual. The 
slirhtly tattooed with a few lines on the lips, chin, 


women were 








and occasionally other parts of the body The 
priests were the principal operators, and duri 

the process stirring songs were sung to en Ler 
snd divert the attention of the sufferers 


l 
Another 


remarkable custom among 
was that of the ‘taboo, 


by which a priest could 
make certain persons or things sacred and invio 
This was partly a religious and partly a po 
| ' i 
ind was so much re spected that 


tribes left 





even in war times hostile unharmed 
whatever was protected by the taboo of the op 
posite sic Cannibalism was also at one time a 
universal practice among the Maori, but it has 
been entirely done away with, and is now regard 
ed with horror by all the tribes Dr. SHERZER, in 
his popular volume, The Voyage of the Novara 
says however, a illusion to this revolt 
ing practice is very painful to the New Zealandet 
as reminding him of his former low posiiior 

tl ile of nations Eve time that we endea 

ored to make anv inquiry of the natives respe 

ing this custem, they withdrew with an as ned 
look In like manner dog’s flesh has ceased t 
be an article of food ever since the introduct 

of pork by Captain Cook Formerly the natiy 


or Maori dog, 


which at 





was eaten on certain 0¢ t b | 
played a conspicuous part in the Maori pharmacy 
Infanticide, which also prevailed very larg 
among them in the lays of heath SI Ww 
universally abolishe l 1 7 ASU I 1 gat 
When found by t Europeans the Maori were 
divided into eighteen nations, w hh we iwall 
divided into tribes. Each tribe acknowledged a 
chief as its head, who in his turn owed allegiance 
to the ef of the t E ’ vas dl 
vided { Six classes: t pt pa ef 
who was also high-priest tl family of 
the p pal chief tl r nf 
chiefs tl futr rn le clas t 0 
lower classes; and the ¢ ‘ 1, Ol ives 
The succession of chiefs was hereditary, and th 
had both civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, but 
could do little without the sanction of the major 
ity of the peopl Before the introduction of 


ist with the arrival of the 
English, and spread quickly among the tribes, the 
Maori worshipped various gods, apparently th 
personifications of natural objects and powers, to 


Christianity, which came 


which they offered prayers and sacrifices. Their 
gods were spiritual and invisible, and they paid 
no worship to idols Many of the gods were dei 


tribe or nation 
They b 


fied men, ancestral chiefs of the 
} 


hey 


by whom t were worshipned 





in a future state of existence, and that there was 
an immortal spirit within the bodies r 
were two distinct abodes for departed spirits, nei 
ther of which was a place of punishment, evil 
deeds being punished not in the next world, but 
in this, by sickness and other personal misfot 
tunes. They had no idea at all of t surrer 
tion of the body. Their priests were supposed to 
be in communication with the gods, and to ex 
press their wishes and commands Sorcerers 
were thought to possess great powers, and wert 


held in peculiar dread The moral code was 
adapted to various social cor i 
Among chiefs 


command of te mpe r, endurance of torture without 


litions and circum 
stances courage, liberality, and 
mplai! , om 
comptial it, revenge of 
It to others, 


to their masters and respect for the 


injuries, and abstinence 


from insu were regarded as virtues; 


obedience 


taboo were the peculiar virtues of slaves; among 
fj 








married women fidelity to their husbands consti 
tuted virtu 

Since the introduction of Christianity among 
the Mao1 it great change has taken pla e in all 
their habits One-half the adults can read and 
write, and fully t t ] mem he of reh 
es. Few of the old e. but on 
that has not yet b ym t St ; it 
ing which takes p o t 
tribes. TI weve B 

; . , . 
piay A Ss | 
8 L ting to 
Ww i l 
\ 

‘ ‘> 
v t | 

i { ) ’ 
th ‘ 

lectat t | 
ed of twent 
toes, a g 
one pics Att ‘ 
great day t 1 t | 

the chief the Ngatima i 
man present, marched in | ‘ m tot f 


HARPER'S 


where the food was stacked and the reception 
huts built. A'sort of hollow square was formed, 
Rewi and his people taking up their position to 
the north, the Taranakis to the south, and the 
toward the east. Mutual greetings 
then took place between the tribes, and these 


Ngatiawas 


having been concluded, the ceremony of distrib- 
uting the food A Maori armed with a 
long wand stepped on to the pile of food, and, di- 
rected by an old chief named Tre Patv, who acted 
as master of ceremonies, proceeded to call the 
tribes present by name, and to allot to each a por- 
tion marked off by a dried shark stuck on end. 
When he came to the centre of the pile, where a 
flag had been placed, he formally handed all that 
remained to the Premier, Sir Georae Grey, and 
the rest of the ministerial party present at the 
meeting. Etiquette required that the gift should 
be accepted, but afterward it was returned to be 
distributed among the Maori present. As 
as each tribe had received its allotted portion the 
food was rapidly dressed and cooked on hot stones 
The feast lasted 
but was marked by much less of in 


began 


soon 


in ovens built for the occasion 
some hours, 
temperance than is usual on such occasions among 
half-civilized nations 

We are indebted for our admirable engraving 
illustrating this scene to the sketches made by an 
urtist present on the occasion, an attempt to ob 
tain a photograph having resulted in a ludicrous 
failure. Mr. Cotuis, a photographer who attend 
ed the meeting armed with the paraphernalia of 
his art, was about to adjust his camera, when he 
respectfully addressed by a Maori 
two sharks, who insisted that he “ would not have 
ihe food bewitched by the Pakeha.” 


bearing 


was 


EDEN. 
No traveller has found that garden place 
Which 
W he re 
vain ; 
Shall earth ne’er find her Eden-land again ? 


was the cradle of our mortal 


Blessed Fields? We 


race; 


were the search in 


Know this, when Eve went forth from out its 
shade 
It was no longer Paradise; she made 


then why tears and sighs ? 
Paradise. 


Its bliss and beauty ; 


Where woman is she makes a 


A WORD FOR PUSS 

TxHoven many people have an antipathy to 
them treacherous and cruel, 
record 
has levoted and enduring 
iffection for those who have kindly treated her 


its, and consi ler 


there are countless instances on where 


shown the most 


Nothing can be more 


unjust than to call a cat 
cruel, seeing that it merely seeks to provide itself 
with food in the manner its instinct points out to 
it. The s which it uses are the particular 
instincts which the all-wise Creator 
in conformity with the purposes for which it was 
Being destined to prey on a lively and 


artifice 


has given it 


iesigned 
iwctive animal like the mouse, which possesses so 
many means olf that it 
should be artful. 

In point of intelligence the cat has been often 
unfavorably compared with the dog; and yet it 
can be shown that puss is capable of much natu 
ral ability. Thus Dr. Smeilie tells of a cat that 
had learned to lift the latch of a door; and oth 
er tales have been related of cats that have been 
taught to ring a bell by hanging to the bell-rope ; 
and this anecdote is related by the 
Sam Slick, of Slickville. It occurred 
times that his servant entered the library with- 
out having been summoned by his master, and in 
ill these cases the domestic was quite sure he 
had heard the bell Great wonderment 
caused by this, and the servant began to suspect 
that the haunted. It was at length 
noticed that on all these mysterious occasions 
the cat entered with the servant. She was there 
fore and it was soon perceived that 
when she found the library door shut against her, 
she jumped on to the window-sill and thence 
sprang at the bell. 

Cats do not like being transplanted from one 
place to another, as the following anecdote will 
A family named Shuker lived at Dawley, 
in the county of Salop, but had occasion to leave 
ind go to Nottingham. They of course removed 
ill their household goods, including a fine cat, 
which had been in the family for Arriv- 
at Nottingham, the cat showed signs of dis- 
satisfaction with her new abode, and after a few 
days disappeared. Shortly afterward the cat 
walked into the old house at Dawley, to the great 
surprise of the neighbors As might be « xpecte d, 
she was very foot-sore and lame. When it is con 
sidered that the distance travelled on foot by the 
cat, from Nottingham to Dawley, 
miles, the feat seems very wonderful. Hundreds 
flocked to see the four-footed pedestrian, and 
sums were refused by the owner for the 


escape, it is necessary 


illustrious 
several 





was 


house was 


watched ; 


show: 


years. 


in 





over seventy 


large 


- 


1 Callander had in their possession 


ich had on several 





1 ‘ I occa 
( j | than ordinary sagacity 
( iv T I vith L pi ce of beef, and 
wad p ¢ } th the 
g l t ¢ to him a 
To amaze! t 
co A < er of the y 1 i 
1 ‘ sted, and lay tl 
f f it I r the beef 
t tance off, and 
t peara r lou 
1 ta rat wa 
S ny pe al 
A ] residing iG ) had a handsome 





from Edinburgh ; it 


in a close basket in a carriags 


eat sent to her 


was conveyed 
The ani- 
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mal was carefully watched for two months; but 
having had a pair of young ones at the end of 
that time, she was left to her own discretion, 
which she very soon employed in disappearing 
with both her kittens. The lady in Glasgow 
wrote to her friend in Edinburgh deploring her 
loss, and the cat was supposed to have found 
new About a fortnight, however, 
after her disappearance from Glasgow her well 
known mew was heard at the street door of her 
Edinburgh mistress; and there she was with 
hoth her kittens ; they very fat, she very thin. It 
is clear that she could carry only one kitten at a 
time. The distance from Glasgow to Edinburgh 
is forty-four miles; so that if 
kitten part of the way and then went back for 
the other, and thus conveyed them alternately, 
she must have 
miles at least. 
journeyed only during the night, and must have 
resorted to many other precautions for the safety 
| of her young. 
} To lead ‘ta cat-and-dog life” 
deal of scratching and biting; 


some home 





she brought one 


travelled one hundred and twenty 
She also must probably have 


means a good 
but dogs and cats 
have been frequently known to get on very ami- 
| eably. For instance, there was a cat which had 
formed a warm attachment for a Newfoundland 
dog; she caressed him continually, advanced in 
| all haste with her tail erect when he came home, 
} and rubbed her head against him, purring with 
delight. When her shaggy friend lay before the 
kitchen fire, puss used him as a bed, pulling uy 
ind settling his hair with her to make it 
comfortable. Her couch arranged to her liking, 
she composed herself quietly to sleep. The dog 
all this with patient placidity, turning his 
head toward her during the operation, and som« 
times gently licking her 
Instances of attachment 
dissimilar habits are 


claws 


bore 


between animals of 
endless, and those between 
puss and various creatures are certainly both cu 
rious and interesting. 

The Book of Cats, an interesting little volume, 
from which most of the 
been taken, concludes by remarking upon an ab 
surd idea prevalent old-fashioned Scotch 
people, namely, that cats suffocate infants by 
sucking theit This is declared to be un 
founded and untrue, no baby 
so suffocated. It is impossible for a cat to suck 
1 child’s breath, as the anatomical formation of 
No doubt, in 
the ignorant, 


foregoing gossip has 
mong 


breath, 
having ever been 





the cat’s mouth would prevent it 


, AMong 


some remote country places 


} a popular superstition to that effect may exist; 
| but when a child has been found dead from suf 
focation, in many cases the cat may have lain on 

the infant’s mouth for the sake of warmth, but 


with no murderous intent. It is best, therefore, 
to exclude puss from sleeping apartments 
a well-known hospital in London for 


There is | 
of Deen has estab 


and a lady of the name 

rt of asylum for lost cats at Rotting 
dean, near Brighton, in consequence of the large 
number she the beach. But 
such kind friends are und her 
journey through life will continue to find many 
dangers on the road, not the least of which is 
when the poor creature is left to “ find for itself” 
her home for 


dogs ; 
lished a so 
saw lying dead on 


scarce, 


pussy in 


when thoughtless owners leave 


summer quarters. 


PENGUIN NOTES. 
Ir the reader will carry his eye along the 
tieth parallel of south latitud 
it is met by the eightieth meridian of east 
longitude—or about half-way between the Afri 
can and Australian coasts—he will find the 
named St. Paul and Amsterdam, with 
outlying rocks. These islands and rocks, 
it is difficult to land, are of 
origin, being, in fact, peaks or ridges pushed 
the outlets for the earth’s in- 
ternal heat; and them the dre 
brings up pic ces of lava and ashes and other evi- 
dences of their past history, while at no great 
distance the sea is 2000 fathoms deep The 
continual battering of the waves has greatly al- 
| tered the form of St. Paul within the memory of 
man. In 1696 the crater was intact; but the sea 
now flows into it where its wall has been broken 
down, and a boat can row into the once fiery gulf 
of the Even as late as 1793 some places 
were too hot to stand upon; but any thing like 
eruptive action has ceased. The seas swarm with 
the lower forms of marine life, crustacea, mollusca, 
and a dead cuttle-fish was washed 
ashore whose longest arms measured twenty feet— 
as terrible a monster as the piewvre so graphically 
| described in Victor Hugo’s Travailleurs de la Mer, 
| and set down as the creation of an exuberant im- 
agination, even by well-informed naturalists, at 
the time when that thrilling 
Victor Hugo’s story has, however, been justified 
by the subseque nt discovery of many of these 


for- 
at about th > point 


where 


two 
islands 
their 
on which 


volcani 


above surface as 





round about 


volcano. 


| echini, etc. ; 





romance appeared 





gantic octopods, doubtless capable of drowning 
the man, and by 
cated cases in which this catastrophe has actual 
ly happene 

Nature ever seeks to cover the wasie places of 
the earth with ve A chance ¢ 
may be reef, and in a 
fringe of these 


strongest well-authenti 


some 


etation ocoa-nut 


stranded on an old cora 
clothed with a 


few years it is 





stately palms No sooner had the voleanie fires 
ised in St. Paul and Amsterdam than a few 
wat he is gern ited ind in 1874 the 
he ts who ittached to the t ol 
\ expedition f id more than fifty species 
of plants, « ling those of the lowest order 
fl ishing here These plants will prepare the 
or more noble occupant ind as the shores 

b ne sloped by the neeasing action of the 
ea, favorable opportunities ¥ li oceur for the 
lodgment of still higher forms of vegetable life 





Recent experiments so clearly prove the vitality 
of various kinds of seeds after long immersion in 
salt-water that we are disposed to attribute the 


origin of vegetation on islands situated as these 
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are mainly to the agency of the se 


i a in trans ort. 
ing to them the i 


germs of plants which 


. c are to 

clothe their voleanic nakedness. 
About the month of September, the beginnin 
of the summer in these latitudes, a] S 


: ; : batrosses 
“Cape pigeons,” ete., resort to these solitary ish. 
ands for the purpose of nesting; but the innu 


merable penguins, which, from their incapacity 
for flight, are the permanent residents, are among 
Le} 


the most interesting, because they form a com- 
monwealth, and exhibit considerable d« pendence 
upon one another in the rearing of their young 
The business begins with the laying of one a 
two eggs, never more, of a dirty white streaked 
with brown, in a hollow on the bare ground or on 
a little grass. The task of incubation is shared 
by both parents ; the one “ off duty” going to the 
sea to feed itself, and, when the young are hat« hed, 
returning in due time with a supply for the fam. 
ily. Where tens of thousands of nests are col. 
lected iogether so closely that the visitor can not 
walk without demolishing new-born ne¢ stlings or 
eggs at almost every step, it is difficult to under. 
stand how each bird knows its own nest, eggs, or 
nestling, as appears to be the case until the young 
ire able to walk about for themselves. Then the 


latter form into “infant schools,” presided over 
by several matrons, and ask and receiy food 
from any charitable passer-by, and the social 


system, so far as it goes, has attained its highest 
point. There is no recognition of 
meum and tuum, but a determination on the part 
of each adult to do the best for the rising rener- 
ation, without regard to the petty rights of prop. 
maintained and hotly « 

Woe betide the 
overconfident experimenter who shall remove one 
of these fierce motherly things from her nest 
with his hands; the penalty will be a succession 
of stabs, which notoriously painful 
wounds, But the occupant of the nearest nest 
will always receive and tuck under het 


longer any 


erty so stoutly ontested 


in the egg stage 


Incautious or 


produce 


together 
with her own brood, the young of a dispossessed 
neighbor. peat- 
en paths along which the birds hop in single file 


All through the nursery are wel 


with most grotesque action to and from the sea; 
and from the either side come sharp 
stabs at the legs of the intruder, a deafening roar 


nests on 


accompanying his progress the while, and an odor 
issaulting his nose which only those who have 


sailed in a guano ship can realize 


The time has now arrived when the y 


ung 
must be taught their first swimming lessons and 
the rudiments of that aquatic life to which their 


From the 
hopping with both 


legs together, and jump feet foremost bolt-up- 


special structure confines them 
ery to the sea they advance, 


right from a ledge into the water. Then, and 
only then, are they thoroughly at home, and mak- 
ing use of nothing but the powerful scaly flip- 
pers, dart about with the rapidity of a fish. Fre. 
quently the old bird will rise to the surface with 


a young one balayced on each flipper, maintained 
in its precarious position by th 
tiny paddles, and no doubt vastly enjoying this 
introduction to life and the novel experiences to 
be met with under water, 

Watching this busy scene from a boat. we are 
suddenly reminded that penguins do not find life 
one long holiday ; 


grasp of its own 


from 


non 


for at no great distance 
the sporting multitude we and 
unmistakable trian- 
back fin of a shark, stealthily approaching 
the revellers. They hav 1 the 
soon as we, and in a moment not a bird is to be 


can see ever 


rising above the surface the 
gular 
observe enemy as 
seen. They have dived with one impulse to the 
bottom, where the tyrant can not easily 

lives to 


seize 
the 
appear- 
s seuf- 


them, and are hurrying for their 
The effect of the 
ince of thousands of the ungainly creatur 
fling up the beach with a deafening clamor is 
most singular; and we peer down into the water 
for signs of the tragedy, if any has been enact 
ed; but the shark is 
confidence 
soon at their gambols again 

A gentleman who passed some days sketchi 
in the Falkland Islands had many opportunit 
of observing the penguin population, and he 
clared them to be the most intelligent, impudent, 
and inquisitive of the feathered tribe. He plant- 
ed his camp-stool in the densest part of their 
“ rookery,” where they crowded about him, picked 
the buttons off and frayed the tails of his coat, 
walked his drawing and alto- 
gether behaved themselves as if he had been 
sent for their special entertainment. Fear there 
was none, or rather it was all on the side of the 
man; for nothing but an occasional vigorous use 
of a walking-stick enabled him to maintain h 
ground, and finish the beautiful series of water- 
color drawings which we had the pleasure after- 
ward of examining. 

The structure of these birds should 
passed by without a word of comment, so a imir- 
ably adapted is it to their mode of life. The fore- 
limbs—which in most other birds are wings—are 
flattened out into a pair of broad swimming pad- 
dles covered with scales, enabling the bird to fol- 
low its prey beneath the water with a swiftness, 
and ease contrasting remarkably with its 
awkward movements on land. The feet are 
broad and partially webbed. and the leg is modi- 
fied in order to give stability to the body Pro- 
vision is made for long-continued diving by en- 


largement of the which thus re 


shore simultaneous re 


nowhere to be seen, and 
shed, the 





being re-est 





about materials, 


not be 


grace, 


veins tain and act 
irs for the vitiated blood mutil it can be 
The bones are filled 


breathing 
feathers are exceed 


as reservo 
renovated by 


with oily marrow, and the 





ingly compact and well adapted to ré sist water 
When moulting, the penguin avoids water, and 
the feathers come away in patches instead of 


singly, the whole process resembling more near- 
ly the shedding of a snake’s skin than the moult 
ing of a bird. Fashion has not spared the pen- 
guin. At one time its skin was in great request 
for ladies’ muffs, and is still, we believe, exten- 
sively used for many purposes of ornamenta- 
tion. 
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